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ABSTRACT 


Hispanic population in the U.SA It is estimated that by the year 2000, in just fourteen more 
years, there will be 30 to 35 million Hispanics in this country. One of the areas where Hispanics 
are growing fastest is Southern California, the area served by the California-Pacific Conference. 
Surprisingly, this phenomenal growth is not reflected in this Conference, where the number of 
Hispanic churches and membership has been steadily declining while other denominations 
experience growth in the number of Hispanics in their ranks. Why are they growing? Why are we 
declining? 

This study is centered in the California-Pacific Conference and uses a three¬ 
pronged approach: 1. Historical. Presenting the background of the Hispanic people in Southern 
California, a review of the Hispanic Mission, the Provisional Conference, and Integration. 

2. Demographics. Some statistics are examined along with a few case histories. 

3. Interviews. Three experts on Hispanic work and evangelism in Southern California were 
interviewed. 

Three basic solutions to the problem are offered: The Basic Christian 
Communities are suggest e d as an example. The work of Adelante is offered as a possible means 
to reach Hispanics, and the organization of an Hispanic District within the California-Pacific 
Conference is stressed. 

Such are the problem, the approach, and the solution offered in this project How 

these ideas were developed will be discovered by the patient reader in the pages that follow. 
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PROSAP IA AZTECA 

Yoso/dBaqueltorazadepugllesarqueros 
Que, vestKte de pieles lustrosas de otxktl, 

SI con llhuicamina flecharon tos luceros, 

Oon el de Titon to ngp tferrotar on al sol. 

Mi prosapia es de principes poetas y guerreros, 
Agulles cuando oian el 9on del caracol, 

Zenzontlesque rimaban sus cantos lastimeros 
En la lira de bronce dB Netzahuataoyotl. 

En mi alientan tos impetus y anhetos ancestrales 
DslaRsadormida. Soy flechador deideeles. 

Sobre mi froite el cieto dilate su tisu. 

Y yo en un gasto altivo de guerreroy poeta, 
Tiendoel arco potentey enclavo mi saeta 
En el llameante escudo del rojo Tonatiuh. 

QonzatoBacz-Camargo 


NOTAS: 

OcefoU: Nombre del tigre, en idioma azteca. 

Hhukamma: N ombre de uno de los emperadores aztecas. que signifies "flechador del cielo. 

EldaTitantongo : El arquero de Tilantongo, nombre de una regttn del actual estado de Oaxaca. 

Mexico, fue. segun la leyenda. un poderoso guerrero que llego al va»e de Oaxaca, del cual. segun las 
tradiciones. era duefio y senor el propio Sol. El guerrero de Til an tango desafio. entonces. al Sol a singul ar 
batalla para disputarse aquel senorio. Era en la tardey el Sol tocabaya con su disco el horfeon te. pro ximo 
asuocaso. El guerrero. pronunci a do su desafio. apuntoal Sol y le disparo una fleeha. En esemomento. el 
astro se hundia tras los montes. con lo cual el guerrero de Tilantongo se dio a si mismo por vencedor y 
tomo posesion de la tierra. 

Caracol: Los antiguos indios mexicanos usaban caracoles como trompetas deguerra. 

Zanzont/o: Ave canora. nativa de America, rival del ruisanor. 

Netzahuafcoyot/'. Ray poeta del sedorio indio de Texcoco. 

Tonatiuh : Nombre que los aztecas daban al sol. 


BET v <t. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Problem 


The number of Hispanics in the United Methodist churches decreases white the 
number of Hispanlcs In Southern California Increases dsy by da/. White me United Methodist 
Church is losing members, particularly Hispanics, other churches like the Baptist and Assemblies 

of Bod, are gaining members and establishing new Hispanic churches in the area covered by 

theCalifornia-Pacific Annual Conference. 

There should be a way of overcoming this trend. If the membership of the United 
Methodist Church is steadily declining one way to arrest it would be to reach the thousands of 
Hispanics that arrive to this area every year. 

Thesis 


The thesis of the present writer is that if the Hispanics are to be reached for 
Christ, it has to be done in a very intentional way, taking into consideration their culture and 
their present situation. This is the reason for the title of the present dissertation: TftrtflDd 
Context of Evangelization: An Hisp anic Perspective. In the California-Pacific Conference there 
are frequent references to the pluralism and the richness of its ethnic heritage, but so far, the 
present writer has not been able to discover any decisive, intentional, daring effort to reach the 
Hispanics in the midst of the Conference. To reach them for Christ and the church will require 
taking bold and intentional action. 
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Hispanic 


In this dissertation the term Hispanic is the preferred appellation to refer to 
those people who live in the United States of America and whose language end/ or culture is 
Spanish. Other terms have been used, like Mexicans, but there are thousands who ware born In 
this country who did not come from Mexico; for the same reason the term Mexican-American 

seems inadequate. The term Latin American has been used also, but this term includes also other 

peoples in Latin America that speak other languages than Spanish; the same objection is made to 
the term Latins. During the sixties the term Chlcano was used to refer to those of Mexican origin 
who had been born In this country. For one thing the name is not very popular In our days and 
obviously leaves out a great number of persons not of Mexican origin. In this study the term 

Hisp&tte is preferred because it is inclusive enough and exclusive enough, which helps to 
establish the perimeters of the present reflexions. It is Inclusive enough because It establishes 
the common origin of the people In Latin America that have their cultural roots In Spain and leaves 
out the peoples who have their cultural roots In other countries, like Portugal, England, France, 
and others. The present writer is not implying that these peoples should not be reached for Christ, 
but he Is using the term as a pragmatic device to determine the field under scrutiny. 

Previous Works 


As far as the present writer can determine, no previous work has studied ways to 
evangelize the Hispanics in the area covered by the present California-Pacific Conference, and no 
study has been made presenting the importance of the history and culture of the Hispanic people as 
a legitimate and essential starting point for their evangelization. There Is a great number of books 
on the general subject of evangelization but most of thsm leave out the important aspect of the 
culture of the people. 
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There are three books known by the present writer that deal specifically with the 
cultural aspect of evangelization: The Religious Dimension In Hispanic Los Angels, by Clifton L 
Holland; Perspectives on the world Christian Movement. Ralph D. Winter and Steven C. 

HwMfhnrn • Christianity in Culture, fav Charles H. Kraft Also there are two dissertations 

that baa-on the subject of Hlspanlcs, but wtthout considering the aspect of their culture or their 
evangelization. Theydeel with the demografic and historical aspect 
spwitinn Prrtwatunt church and Her Mission to the Mexlcan-Amartcan M1nor.1ty» by Elfas Oabrtel 
Qaivfe: The History and Prosaacts of Hisoanl c Methodism in the Southern California flnfergnreM 
tt» united Methodist Church. bvJosd Moreno Fernfodaz. These two dissertations were presented 
to the Faculty of the School ofTheology at Claremont and both of them have been helpful to the 
writer of the present inquiry. 


Sranp. and 11m 


U- 


lAi'JL-l' 


f the Work 


The Hispanic population Is growing all over the nation and In each area It acquires 
some peculiarities that should be taken into consideration as an important cultural context In that 
particular area The present stud/will concentrate on the area of the California-Pacific Annual 
Conference. Probably some of the findings and methods described in this stud/ could be applicable 
to other sections and conferences In the United States, but the present writer is an Hispanic 
member of the California-Pacific Conference, about which he is more knowledgable. 


The Trail to Follow 

The argument will be developed as follows: In Chapter! an attempt is made to 
describe the cultural heritage of Hlspanlcs in America beginning with their heritage from Spain, 
and from the Moors who Invaded Spain and left their mark so indelibly Imprinted on the Spanish 
soul. The chapter ends with a consideration of “the Spanish Christ” 


HT~ 
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inCtapter II reference is nwde to the Mexican pert of the heritage of the 
Hlspanlcs. Although some Hlspanlcs In United States came from the Caribbean, Central America, 
or South America, the greet majority came and continues to come from Mexico. The Mexican 
fBctor is undoubtedly of paramount importance in this cultural amalQBlm: Spnish-American- 
Indfot. An effort is made to show that the culture that starts In North Africa, gw to Spain, 
crosses the ocean and fuses with the Indian culture of the Americas. Indeed, a particular emphasis 
is placed on the Mexican culture In doing so the figure of the transplant and the graft is used to 
describe the difference betwsan the Anglo and the Hispanic cultures In America. As Chapter I dw, 
thtedwter also ends with a study of Christ, but In thlscase with a study of “the Creole Christ” 

Chapter III examines the presence of the Hlspanlcs in the United States and gives 
an analysis of their present situation. To this Is addBd a study of Methodist beginnings to reach the 
Hlspanlcs for Christ A critique Is made of these original efforts. 

Charter IY is a demographic profile of the present Htspanics living in the aree 
under consideration, in the previous chapters a review was made of the history and culture of the 

Hlspanlcs, now, in this chapter the lens zooms In to the present and the study centers on the actual 
cultural situation of the Hispenics In the aree ureter scrutiny. 

In Chapter V the emphasis Is on the “ how” of the evangelization of the Hlspanlcs 
and some suggestions are offered: The Basic Christian Communities, Adelante, and the model of an 
Hispanic District in the California-Pacific Annual Conference. While the final touches were being 
given to the present work the present writer learned that LAMAS, the Hispanic caucus of the 
conference, was thinking along the same lines and was even trying to present a proposal for an 
Hispanic District within the conference to the coming annual assembly of the conference in June, 
1986. An appendix has been added with the LAMA0 proposal, even though it has not been approved 
In its final form. 

The dissertation ends with some conclusions and a bibliography. 


rnr - <#Er, 
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Chapter I 

THE HISPANICS, WHO ARE THEY? 


The Starting Point 


There is no doubt that Isabel of Castile was a great influence or the formation of 
modern Spain. When she was born in Madrigal de las Torres, on April 22,1451, nobody imagined 

that 18 years later she would marry Fernando of Aragon and that at 23 she would become the Queen 

of Castile; this in spite of intrigue, confinement and many other means used agonist her by Henry 
IV. 

This notable couple eventually became los reyescatfflicos, a title given them by the pope, 
but only after many difficulties and brushes with failure. Isabel's claim was threatened 
when a daughter was bom to the wife of her half-brother, King Enrityje the Impotent In 
1474 Isabel won and became queen. This spirited but dignified woman, with her round 
face, blue eyes, and red heir, was touched with greatness. Her couragB and imagination— 
and her luck—had much to do with Spanish and American history. Fernando was quite 
different To his contemporaries he seemed crafty, calculating, tricky, mendacious, and 
dishonest These traits brou£it him the dubious honor of being praised (or obliquely 
damned) in an entire charter of Machiavelli's The Prince. But combined with Isabel's 
qualities, they helped to bring unparalleled fortune to the royal couple, their heirs, and to 

Spain. 1 

When Isabel and Fernando married they became monarchs of Castile and Aragon, 
the two bastions of modern Spain, but they did not receive a peaceful kingdom on a silver platter; 
the glory of Isabel is that from a land empoverished by war, intrigue, envy, and mistrust, she 
built a kingdom and laid the firm foundations of a nation. She had to fight the nobles that opposed 
her rule, and the Moors, who still held the Kingdom of Granada in the South, but eventually, 
between her and her husband, they controlled most of the peninsula, from Leon in the North, to 
Cadiz in the South, and Valencia in the East The spot that now had to be conquered was Granada. 


1 John Edwin Fogg, in “The tborian Background," in Livio Isauro Duran and H. Russell Bernard, 
eds. inimArfinn to C hicano Studios. (Now York: Macmillan. 1973). pp. 85-86. 
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Isabel's ingenuity and great tact as a ruler can be seen In an incMant that took 
place when the Grad Master of the Military Order of Santiago was to be appointed. Theftjeen 
asked the Pops fior authority to make the appointment herself but a noble, Don Alonso da Cfirdenas, 
tried to best the Queen, calling an urgBnt meeting where he planned to get himself elected. Isabel 
got wind of this machination and when nobod/was expecting her, she entered the room. She 
suspended the deliberations till the answer from the Pope could arrlva Whenthtshappened.lt 
gave the Queen authority to appoint the man she preferred; In a masterful stroke, she appointed 
Don Alonso. From then on the Grand Onter of Santiago was a useful instrument in the hands of 
Isabel. 2 

The Moors were In Spain for almost eight centuries, from 711 A.D. to 1492 AD. 

It Is not possible to explain the soul and character of modern Spain without considering the 
contributions of the Moors. During these centuries there were battles between Moors and 
Christians but also military and political alliances. When the Spaniards finally were able to force 

the intruders out of their land, the Moors had left their mark on the soul of Iberia It has been 

affirmed that the fundamental fabric of the Spanish soul Is not Celtic or Phoenician, Roman or 
Gothic, but Iberian, and for this reason, African. 

John A. Mackey, who was a great lover of all things Hispanic and an erudite on 

Latin America, has this to sa/ about the effect of the Moorish invasion of Spain: 

The Moorish Invasion was followed by eight centuries of defensive struggle diringwhich 

the Islamic soul of the invader was transmitted to the Christian defender. This made Spain 
even more African and so it was twice true that Spain was the gift of North Africa to 
Europe. That is the same area that in the first centuries of the Christian era gave to 
Europe the great figures of Saint Augustine and Tertulllan. Let us beware of despising 
Africa as mother of races.... The Spaniard has been called the eternal African and through 
him there was Impressed forever on the pampas and mountains of Hispanic America the 

indelible seal of Africa. 3 


2 i V Haatfl lo Ultimo do It H a rm: Una Historia CrfatiflOiPPP. 

(Miami: Carttw. 1980) VII. p. 29. 

3 Juan A. Mackay. Cl atro Crista Enanol (Mexico: Casa Unida da Publicacionas. 1952). pp. 19- 
20. The translation is by tha present writar. 
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Fernando III (1200-1252) M the Moors establish themselves In the Moorish 
Kingdom of Qranode, tn the extreme South of the peninsula, as vassals of Castile, required to pa/ 
tribute. But as time went on, while Granada was abte to grow and expand, Castile saw herself 
submerged In anarchy and Internal struggle, and the collecting of the tribute was abando n ed. 

After Fernando and Isabel had consolidated their realm, they thought that the time 
hflfl HTPiwariinmnquer the Kingdom of Granada in order to establish their own Kingdom without 
that thorn that had been In the flesh of Spain for such a longtime. From 1481 to 1490 Fernando 
and Isabel battled the Moors, conquering some villages and cities, without attacking Grenada itself. 
Finally, In i 490 the sovereigns started the siege of Granada which finally fell to the forces of 
Castile and Aragon on January 2,1492 4 

The year 1492 Is loaded with meaning for the understanding of the future of Spain 
and her Impact on America. When the standards of Leon and Castile waved atop the Moorish 
towers of the Alahambra, Spain was finally united. The Christians had defatted the Moors at last, 
but much of the Moslem spirit had been implanted in the soul of Iberia, especially the fanaticism 
of the followers of Mohammed The political unification of the country was to be followed by 
spiritual unification and political expansion. This was not a conscious decision taken after 
deliberation by the crown and the nobles, but In retrospect it can be seen that far-reaching actions 
were taken In this pregnant year of 1492. That year the Jews were expelled from Spain and 
Christopher Columbus discovered America. 

The Crossing of the Ocean 

The national unity of Spain, achieved through the marriage of Fernando and Isabel, and 
through the conquest of Granada, opened up the possibility of undertaking new ventures In the 
discovery of new lands to colonize and to evangelize. There are very few events In the history of 
humankind as surprising as the XYI century of Spain, especially when only a few years before the 

4 6onz6Iez, pp. 31-32. 
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Moors had had a stronghold in Granada, and Castile and Aragon were two separate kingdoms, with 
the addBd contingency that Castile was torn apart by discord and a power struggle. 

Christopher Oolumbusws the catalyst that brought together the sn^gy and 
financial reaowces of Spain In an antarprisa that was to change the history of the Incipient nation, 
83 well as the whole world In a drastic and definitive way. The historians argue about Columbus' 
character and the purpose of his travels, but one thing is certain: He is the figure that best 

symbolizes the spirit of the new Spain of the XVI century, the spirit of conquest, the development 
of the arts, and a zeal for evangelization. 

The conquest of the New World can be seen as a natural step after the discovery of 

the new lands, in all the danger and suffering of the discovery and conquest can be seen a certain 
mysticism which permeated the spirit of Hispania, from the Crown to the last adventurer who 
dared to cross the oceans in the frail arabebs, or the soldiers of fortune who crossed desertsand 

mountains discovering and conquering the new lands to lay at the feet of the king and queen cf 

Spain. It could very well be said that Fernando and Isabel felt themselves, as had Queen Esther in 
the Old Testament story, “called to the kingdom for this hour." 

Christopher himself was a mystic of no small degree. “I travel”, he wrote in one of his 
letters, “ in the name of the Holy Trinity on whom I rest my hopes for victory. ”He was 
proud of the meaning of his name “carrier of Christ”.... The ambition of the great sailor 
was to bring from the recently discovered lands the necessary money to equip an army of 
10,000 horsemen and 100,000 infantry, to go to the Holy Land to rescue Jerusalem from 

the Turk. 5 

Columbus co nsid er e d his discovery a miracle, fulfilling Isaiah’s prophecy: “For 
the coestlands shall wait for me, the ship of Tarshish first, to bring your sons from far, their 

silver and gold with them, for the name of the Lord your Ood, and for Holy One of Israel, 

because he has glorified you. ” Isa 60:9. 


5 Mackay. p. 39. 
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The Cross and th e Sword 


With the discovery of America, Spain acquired a sense of destiny, of mission. She 
considered herself as a chosen vessel and the" arm of the Lord" to establ tsh his kingdom on earth. 
Christopher Columbus, Oortfe, Plzarro, and all those Involved In the conquest of the New World, 
felt that they were Instruments In the hands of God to accomplish his purposes. John A. Mackey 
expresses this Idea saying that “Spain was drunk with religiosity." 6 The tragedy is that this 
sense of mission was accomplished with ruthlessness and pitilessness and that in order to 
“convert" the Indians' they were ready to kill them, if necessary. Following the soldi®* was the 
friar; with the conqueror went the catechist, with the sword went the cross. It can be said that 

tills association of the cross and the sword was one of the characteristic elements of Spanish 

Christianity. 

The Spaniard that undertook with Columbus the adventure overseas was in reality only an 
adventurer, educated in these three principles.... That it pleases the Lord to kill and to rob 
Infidels; that the highest noble classes are the soldier and the priest (as in India); and that 

all work vilifies (idem), and that the land belongs to the crown, to the nobles that conquer 
it and to the church that sanctions its possession, taking her share. 7 

No doubt, there were among the conquerors some sincere individuals that truly 

believed that what they were doing was right and pleasing to Cod, but in the end, and for the great 

majority of the Spaniards in America, their main interest was the booty and the cross only an 

excuse for their actions. 

One good example of the way the conquest was accomplished by the cross and the 

sword can be seen in the dramatic and sad incident of the taking of Atahualpa, the king of the Incas 

of Peru. As the story goes, when Pizarroand his men were going through the difficult passes of the 

Andes toward Cajamarca, where the king had his court temporarily, he said to them, 

“ Don't be afraid of the number of the enemy and because our troop is so small. Even if we 
were even smaller and their number even greater, greater is God's help to us; he never 


6 Mackay, p. 41. 

7 Mackay, p. 44. 
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leaves his people In need He will help us to defeat the pride of the gentiles to bring them 
to the knowledge of our Holy Catholic Faith.” 8 

The night before the attack on Cejamarca there were long prayers and a mass was 
celebrated, promising the victory to God and to the Virgin. The soldiers sang with great piety the 
psalm “Rise, Gad, and judge your cause.” Without going in detail, Atahualpa was made prisioner 
and his subjects killed mercilessly. Pizarro offered freedom to the Indian king in exchange for all 

tiie gold and silver necessary to fill a room of more than one hundred square meters and as high as 
the hand of the king could reach. The ransom was paid but the Spaniards did not free the king. 

After a mock judgment he was condemned to be burned alive. Before doing this, a friar explained a 
summary of the Catholic faith and asked him to convert to the Catholic faith, saying: “The Pope 
gave to the kings of Spain these lands to pacify the infidels and bring them under the dominion of 

theCatholicChurch, outside of which nobody can be saved. Pizarro, the governor, has come with 
this commission in his hand You should then, Sir, accept to be a subject of the Emperor, give up 
the cult of the sun and all the idolatries that will takeyou to hell, and accept the true religion. If 
you do so, God will give you your rew a rd a nd the Spaniards will protect you against your 
enemies.” 9 

The dignified answer from the Inca was grave and proud, affirming that he would 
not be subject to any king and denying the right of any pope to give his lands to anybody- At the 
end, Atahualpa was strangled at the stake 

Justo L Gonzalez makes the following evaluation of the conquest: 

The great tragedy of the conquest was not that there would flow over the American 
continent a multitude of merciless Spaniards, but the fact that those who arrived to these 
lands were sincere Christians that were unable to see the relationship between their faith 
and what they were doing. This is true of Columbus and the other discoverers, but also of 

conquerors such as Oortfe and Pizarro, who saw their enterprises as a greet service to 

the preaching of the gospel. The tragedy was, then, that with all sincerity and in the name 
of Christ the most horrendous crimes were perpetrated. The inhabitants of these lands 
were robbed of their land, their culture, their freedom, and their dignity with the pretext 

of giving them the superior culture and religion of the Europeans. 10 

8 Mackay, p. 4tT 

9 Mackay, p. 49. 

19 6onzH«z. p. 50. 
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This misery of the conquest Is acpresaed in a poem, “The Broken Speers, 

written by an unkown Indian ofTlatelolco, Mexico: 

Broken spears 11a In the roads; 
we have torn our hair In our grief. 

The houses are roofless now, and their walls 
are red with blood. 

Worms are swarming in the streets and plazas, 
and the walls are splattered with gore. 

The water has turned red, as if it were dyed, 
and when we drink it, it has the taste of brine. 

We have pounded our hands in despair 

against the adobe walls, 

for our Inheritance, our city, is lost and deed. 

The shields of our warriors were its defense, 
but they could not save It 

We have chewed Ay twigs and salt grasses; 
we have filled our mouths with dust and bits of adobe; 
we have eaten lizards, rats and worms.... 11 


The Spanish Christ 


The Spanish philosopher, Miguel de Unamuno, 12 understood and loved his country 
so much that he spent his life trying to discover her essence and her soul. In recognition of the 
religious impact the Moors had on the soul of Iberia, he wrote that the Spanish Christ was born in 
Tangier. He thinks that the Spaniard is attracted to or accepts pain and suffering because of the 
Moorish blood in his veins. He expresses his religion through images of Christ in his tomb or on 
his cross, livid, covered with blood, with an expression of infinite suffering. 

While talking with a French friend, about life and death the friend told Unamuno, “You 
really don't love life even though you are fond of it” The philosopher answered, “Perhaps.” His 
friend replied, “But this is really a cult to death!”, “No! Not to death! To immortality!was the 


11 Miguel Leon-Portilla. “The Broken Speers." in Duran and Bernard, p. 120. 

12 Miguel de Unamuno. Mi Relioion v Otro s Ensavos Breves (Buenos Aires: Espaasa-Calpe. 
1924). p. 31. 
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answer. Unamuno claims that the expression Lajoie ds vivre that translates Into Spanish as £/ 
gazodB yfyfr, the jo/ of life. Is foreign to the Spanish language, and. In fact, to its soul. He 
affirms that nisaOallldsm that he never found In theclassics of Spain. He uses this singular 
expression: “ Man's worst crime is to have been born." 13 

in a beautiful book in which Unamuno tells of his travels through Spain, he has a 

poignant narration of his visit to the convent of the Sisters of Saint Clare, In Palencla. He 

describes the love and care the rums give to a figure of Christ lying In a coffin In their church. He 

thinks this Is the real Spanish Christ He says: 

This Christ, Immortal as death Itself, does not rise again, what for? He Is waiting for 
death itself. From his half open mouth, black as the unknown mystery, flows toward 
nothingness but never arrives. Because this Christ of my land is dust 14 

Unamuno goes on, in this moving chapter, describing what he sees and reflecting 
upon it He calls this Christ"cadaver Christ • This Christ is unable to think; he is a Christ that 
was dust and is now dust Perhaps one of his more moving paragraphs is this: 

This Spanish Christ has not lived, black as the humus of the earth, he lies like the 

prairie, horizontal, lying flat, without a soul and without hope, with his eyes closed, 
facing a sky withholding its rain and burning the bread. With his black feet, 
like eegle claws, he seems to want to imprision the earth. 15 

The philosopher ends this chapter with these words and prayer: 

And the poor Franciscans of the convent where the Virgin Mother was doorkeeper-t he 

Virgin of all sky and all life, that went to heaven without knowing death-cradled the death 
of the terrible Christ that will not wake up upon this earth, because he, the Christ of my 
land is only dust, dust, dust., .flesh that does not palpitate, dust, dust, dust, dust.., 
clots of blood that does not flow, dust, dust, dust, (fast.. 

And you, heavenly Christ, redeem us from this Christ of tost! 16 

This idee of death and tragBdy is deeply embedded in the religion that America 
received from Spain. Religion, for the Catholic, was more a matter of believing in a life in heaven. 


1 3 Unanuno. p. 34. 

14 Miguel de Unamuno. Andanzas v Vlslones Esoafiolas (Buenos Aires: Espasa-Calpe, 1955), p. 
267. In Spanish Unamuno has a beautiful pun: “Porque este Cristo de mi tierra es tierra.” but it is 
difficult to translate. 

15 Unamuno, Andanzas. p. 269. 

16 Unamuno. Andanzas. pp. 269-270 
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beyoncSthesuffiBrlngandpatnartliepreaentlllie. This life will change, but it Is In heaven, where 
the Muslim concept of paradise and the Roman Catholic concept of eternal life coincide. Basically, 
the religion of Spain was a religion centered In Christ, but Christ, In his tomb, in truth. It was a 

form of a cun to dsath, even though it is necessary to Took for the roots cif this cult in the love and 

passion for life. The Spanish view was that Christ died to give us life but his wonderful life was 
not the important tiling. What was paramount was that his death assired man of immortality, the 
continuation In heeven of this earthly life. 

This religious concept can be seen In the attitude of the people In Spain and In 
Mexico even now, particularly in the bull fights ( corrida^ where the matador plays with death In 
a masterful and artistic way. The crowd empathizes with the matador facing death, In the form of 
the bull, powerful and able to kill and destroy. The long history of bull fighting ( TauromoQU^ 

has shown how this concept of playing with death has evolved, even though unconsciously, in the 

heal of the peopla The matador is always trying to outwit his opponent, showing his ability to 
overcome the bull through acts of courage performed In the most artistic way. For instance. In the 
sequence of the corrida there comes the time to put the bandorillas In the nape of the bull. The 
dandBriUas are small darts decorated with bright colored paper and, with one In each hand, the 
matador feces the bull without any protection and, In a masterful way, he plunges them Into the 
nape of the bull in the fraction of a second, avoiding the attack of the bull. This is dangerous in 
Itself, but for some matadbres It Is not dangerous enough. There have been cases when In the 
midst of a particularly glorious afternoon (The corridas are always on Sunday afternoon) when 
the matador breaks his banderillas In two before using it, to show that he Is able to face the bull 

(death) practically unarmed, and still overcome It 

gnmg tn show that they have dominated the beast (death) get close to it, 

drop their cape and kiss Its horns. But the supreme act Is the killing of the bull, which Is 
referred to as iohorodB Is vordsd, the hour of truth. This is when the matador approaches the 
bull with his sword and the small cape ( muietd. In order to execute the estaooda, he has to lower 
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his cape and, for a fraction of a second, he Is completely vulnerable He has to prove that he Is able 
to kill without being killed. 

This trait of the Moslem/Hispanic character can he seen also In the sayings and 

songs of the Mexican people. Their popular songs 2 xy m Lovkto no vote noOs” SUtete 

worthless.” During the Mexican revolution, when the/ went to battle the/ used to sing u $fmehan 

Ob motor mofSono, quo me maton OBunovez", “If the/are going to kill me tomorrow, let them kill 

metoday." M«y popular songs relatB the killings and the death of persons Just because the/ were 

very daring, or In the midst of a fiesta, or while In a parrandOi* wild party). The sayings “A/ 

There was no other way) and "iYaestartaOBDtosr, “It must have been God’s will" 

represent the same fatalistic feeling, it is not exactly fatalism hut the religious feeling, even 

though unconscious, that the problems of this life will end and everything will be better In 

paradise. It Is really a hope, a longing for Immortality. Unamuno expresses this longing: 

In view of this risk, and to overcome It, they give me rationales to prove how absurd Is to 
believe in the immortality of the soul; but I don’t care about those rationales, because they 
are only reasons, nothing more, and reasons are not the stuff on which the soul feeds. I 
don’t want to die, no, I don’t want it and I don’t want to want it; I want to liv8 forever, for¬ 
ever, forever, and this poor I that I am and that feels that I am here and now, this is why It 
hurts when I think about the problem of the duration of my soul, of my own soul. 17 


It is appropriate to finish this section by quoting Mackey*s appraisal of Hispanic 


Christology: 

A Christ that is known in life as a child and in death as a corpse, whose destituted infancy 
and tragic fete are presided over by the Virgin Mother; a Christ that became man in the 

interest of solving an eschatological problem and whose permanent reality is in a magic 
wafer that grants immortality; a Virgin Mother that, b ecause she did not taste death, 

became the Queen of Life, such was the Christ and such was the Virgin that came to 
America! He, as the Lord of Death and of the life to come; she, as the Sovereign Lady of the 
present life. 18 


17 Miguel de Unamuno. Del Senttmlento Trfalco de H Vida (Buenos Aires: Espese-Celpe. 1945) 
p. 45. It is very difficult to do justice in a translation to the beautiful way in which Unamuno expresses 

his ideas. 

18 Mackey, p. 109. 
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Chapter II 

THE MEXICAN SOUL 


In this section we will examine three signs that show the Indian roots of the 
Mexican soul. These are 1) The eagle devouring the serpent; 2) The Plumed Serpent 
(Quetzalcoeth ; and 3) The Virgin Mary of Guadalupe, not as a religious belief but as a cultural 
symbol. In these three symbols can be discovered the anthropological characteristics of a well- 
developed nation with a solid theology which explains its origin and the meaning of life and death, 
and the presence of Godin the affairs of the nation. These three signs are very well-developed 

myths that explain some of the deepest questions in the soul of the Mexican and, as such, they do 
not have a historic base, but as traditions they are very well embedded in the Mexican soul. 

On the national seal of Mexico is an eagle devouring a serpent The origins of this 
concept go back to the beginnings of the Aztecs as a people and as a nation. Legend has it that many 
suns ago (the Aztecs measured time by the sun), the tribe left Aztlan, the mythical place 
somewhere in the North, and began their pilgrimage to the South. They did not know their final 
destination. They were only obeying the ortter of their god Huitzitopochtli Like Abraham of the 
Old Testament they went out, not knowing where to go. Some historians believe that Aztlan was 
somewhere in New Mexico and that they went into Mexico through the present state of Chihuahua; 
others think that it was in the area of California and that the old Aztecs made their pilgrimage 
along the Pacific coast of Mexico. 1 In our presentation we will follow this latter tradition because 
this will give us the opportunity of considering the origin of the name of the tribe. As the story 
goes, this people had a long pilgrimage during which many generations passed away, but their 

1 Mi T »i i «n»-Pnrtill«. Los Antiouos Moxicanos (Mexico: Fondo da Culture Economics. 1970). 
pp. 40-45.79-68. Alfonso Toro. Comnondio do Historio do Mexico. (Mexico: Editorial Mria. 1969X pp. 
191-195. Alhwrto Pamfcao. Pneuma. los Fundamentos Tonlfaieos de la Cultura (Mexico: CasaUmdade 

Publicadones. 1957), pp. 89-98. 
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elders kept their ears open to hear the voice of Huitzikpochtli and they kept the people's faith 
alive that in due time they would arrive at their promised land. 

The people of Aztldn were, in a way, like the people of the ExqOjs; the/ were 

looking for a land and they were guided by their god. It is interesting that they also murmured 

against their authorities. This happened when they arrived at some sand pits In what Is now the 

State of Jalisco. At the end of the day’s march, when the people were resting around the fires and 

listening to the stories and wise words of the elders, and while the young people were In their own 

group apart, one of the young people, Teotllpatzin, lamented: 

Men, it is very sad to see how hard our life is, walk, walk, walk. To walk is no good. It 
would be better to stay in one good place of which there are several around here, to 
cultivate the earth and to plant corn.... One feels like crying when he remembers the 
stories of the elders, the adventures of our forefathers when they left Aztlan. From where 
we are now, going back in our minds to the land of the flamingos, is an endless road, white, 
white, white with the bones of our fathers, grand fa thers, and great grandfathers.... 2 

The discussion went on for a long time. The group of young people talked about the 
meaning of faith, endurance, life and death, and other drep theological questions and finally decided 
to go and talk the matter over with their priest When he listened to their murmuring he did not 
scold or rebuke them, but he asked them to go away and to return in another moon; m®mwh1ae i® 
would talk with Ood. When the young people came back, the priest was waiting for them with an 
answer; he said: 

Listen to my words, 0 Flamingos, because it is the direct word of God. This is wW W 
said: Tell my young people to continue being obedient, to continue walking onward till l 
order them to stop. Tell them that it is necessary to continue walking southward till they 
see the sign I am going to give them. This is the sign: Where there is water like 8 lake, 
and in the water a small island, and on the snail island a big rock, and on the big rock a 

cactus and on the cactus an eagle, and in the beak of the eagle a serpent., there is the place 

where I want you to build me a teocelK a temple).... 3 

These were the words from their god and they obeyed them, but something 

important also happened on that memorable occasion. God had a message that they were not 
expecting but that made an impact on their future history. God told them through their priest, as 


2 Rembao. p. 94. 

3 Rembao. p. 95. 
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God had spoken through Moses to the people of Israel, that to prove that the sign was r1$it and true 
they would have to changB their name. Up till than, the/ had been a people without a clear dBsttny, 

but from then on, the/were a people with a sign that marked clearly their final destination. From 

then on, they would not be known any longer as Aztecs or Flamingos, but as Mexlca, “because I am 
Mexttl,your god....* 4 

Many stms and moons went by before the Aztecs arrived to the shores of the Lake 

Texcoco In Central Mexico. There they established their camp and posted guards for their enemies 
and to keep an eye out In case the sign should appear. One night, when dawn was almost breaking, a 
young man was standing Ms guard, tired and almost asleep. He suddenly jumped wide awake, 
joyfully crying: “The sign! The sign! The sign!" The good news resounded throu^out the valley 
and the whole tribe gathered by the shore of the lake to see the sign. The Island was there, the 
rock, the cactus... but the eagle devouring the serpent was absent The young guard protested that 

the rest of the sign had been present but that the eagle had flown away when he started calling the 

people. Here a long and Involved discussion began that lasted a longtime, like all theological 
arguments. Would it be correct to accept part of the sign as the whole sign? Would it be correct to 
accept the word of only one individual in place of the whole tribe having seen the sign? Finally it 
was agreed that If one Mexlca had seen the complete sign the whole people had seen It, and the 

testimony of the young guard prevailed and the city was built This was the origin of the great city 
Tenochtitlan, now Mexico City. 

Quetzalcoatl, the Plumed Serpent, was a greet influence in the formation of the 
Indian culture not only In what Is now Mexico, but also In parts of Central America. He wasa 
truly mythical character, although not much is known regarding his origin. In some codexes he 
appears as a god, In some others he appears as a priest Some kings took this name as part of their 
kingly and priestly duties. He was the civilizing force among the seven Nahua tribes that came to 
the Mexican Valley, having his origin among the Toltecs, the most civilized of the seven. 


4 Rsmbao, pp. 95-96. 
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As the story goes, some time after the establishment of the Toltecs In central 
Mexico, a white m»i with a white beard came, and established himself In the city of Tula. He was 
a wise and kind man. He taught Justice and virtue and despised vice and sin. He Invented the 
calendar and taught the people how to cultivate ccm and cotton, how to work on precious stones, 

how to work the metals, and many other arts and crafts unknown till then. He was called 
Quetzalcoatl. With his latxr and leadership the land became another Eden. It produced eers of corn 

so big that men had difficulty carrying them, pumpkins of enormous size, and cotton already in the 

most beautiful colors. In this world men lived In peace and freedom amid birds of beautiful colors; 

their land was truly a paradise. In a word, Quetzalcoatl was the force that made the culture of the 
Nahuas a great culture, of which the ruins of Teotlhuacan are a living testimony. 5 

Miguel Lete-Portilla's book on the NihuatT culture called Toltecfrotl explains 
the meaning of this word as it describes the Toltec culture and the influence of Quetzalcoatl upon it 
These are his words: 

Toltecfiyotl, literally, means toltequldad; the essence, the aggregate of the Toltecreattore. 
But we have to dig doqj to be able to understand the richness of its meaning. This word has 

an abstract and a collective sense derived from tolteca-tl. The ancient Mexicans used It to 
designate what they considered their inheritance, seed of inspiration and motivearxi 
ultimate achievements. The toltecdyotl, the legacy of Quetzalcoatl and the To ltecs , jncluded 
the black and red ink-wisdom-writing and calender, painting books, knowledge of the 
route of the stars, the arts. Including the music of the flute, goodness and righteousness in 
human contacts, the art of good eating, the old word, the worship of the gods, talking with 

them and with oneself.... 6 

It is interesting to note that the Conquerors were very astute When they arrived 

in these lands they heard about the legend of Quetzalcoatl, how he had been a good god and how all 
the people loved him, and how once he had gone toward the East and nobody saw him any more But 

the legend went on to say that the people were waiting for him, because he was to return to be with 
his people again, a sort of Second Coming. The Conquerors heard this legend and in many cases 


5 Toro, p. 334. 

6 m T -t i ^n-lWHlla. ToltaeovoO: Amoctos do »• Culture Nteiatt (Mexico: Fondo do Culture 
Economics, 1980), P. 7. This book has abundant information about Quetzalcoatl. Check the index. See 
also Leon-Portilla. Los Antiouos Mexicanos and Lauretta SSjoume. Burning Water: Thought and Religion 

in Ancient Mexico (New York: Grove Press. 1960) 
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they took advartagB of it, claiming that Gortfe was thenewQuetzalcoatl. The Indians believed it end 

In many cases, especially at the beginning of the conquest, the/ surrendered without a fttfit At the 

end the/ understood that Quebalcoatl would not have come killing, stealing, and destroying. 

Quetzalcoatl taught that human greatness grows out of the awareness of a spiritual order; 
his image must therefore be the symbol of this truth. The serpent plumes must be 
speaking to us of the spirit which makes It possible for man-even while his bod/, like the 
reptile's, is dragging in the dust-to know the superhuman jo/ of creation. The/are thus, 
8S it were, a song to the mostexalted freedom. This hypothesis is confirmed by the 
Nahuatl symbolism where the serpent represent matter-being alwe/s associated with 
terrestrial goftMandthe bird, heaven. The plumed serpent is thus the sign of the 
revelation of the heavenly origin of man . 7 8 

The origin of the Virgin of Guadalupe is an interesting story. Intheyear 1531 the 

I ndian Juan Diego was walking by the hill of Tepeyac when he heard some music and a voice calling 

him. When he went to the place from which the voice was coming it was the Virgin that asked him 

to go tell Archbishop Juan deZumarraga to build a chapel for her in that place. The Indian did as 
the Virgin asked him, but the Archbishop did not believe him. The Virgin appeared to Juan Diego 
once more with the same order but Zumarraga still did not believe him. The third time the Virgin 
said that Juan Diego's uncle, who was very ill, would recover but that first he should cut some 

roses that happened to be nearby and take them to the Archbishop with the same message. Juan 

Diego did exactly as he was told; he cut the roses and put them in his jorangfi and went to offer 
them to the Archbishop. When he opened his jorongo everybody was surprised to see the image of 
the Yirgin was imprinted on it This time Zumarraga believed the story and he ordered the 
construction of the chapel for the Virgin. As the story yu53, Juan Diego's uncle was healed at that 
very moment 

The problem is that in Archbishop Zumbrraga's files there is no trace of this 
story, which should be of paramount importance if it had happened. Fr. Bernardino de Sahagun, a 
contemporary of the archbishop, says that the hill of Tepeyac was the place in which the goddess 
Tonantzin was worshiped, and that great multitudes gathered there to offer sacrifices to her. The 


7 Sejoume, p. 84. 

8 A kind of rustic zarape. 
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nameofthegoddess means “our mother” and, according to Sahagun,® when the chapel in the honor 
of the Virgin was built on the site of the old one, the people continued calling her Tonantzf/i'Mtox 

the connotation of “ Mother of 6od”. 

There are some significant points to consider about this story and its impact on 
the Mexican peopla The first is that the Virgin lost her white European color and took on the 
brown color of the Indian, identifying herself with the poor and marginated instead of with the rich 
and noble Another is that the Virgin appeared to an Indian peasant and not to the clergy in high 
office It is interesting to note that in the end, the prelate had to listen to the lndv*\ Furthermore, 
the face of the virgin is not Indian nor is it Spaniard; it is a mixture of both. It could be said that 
she is a Mexican Virgin, a symbol of the new race that was being formed— la Reads Bronx. 

Some historians and thinkers see in these facts the expression of a liberationist 
spirit of an oppresed race. Tonantzfn “our mother", the creator of life, continues living in the 
hearts of the people under the guise the Virgin Mary of Guadalupe. At the present time, in the 
latter half of the Twentieth Century, in a recently-constructed fabulous, ultramodern shrine, she 
is venerated, robed with stars, in European clothes, with crowns of gold and precious stones. In 
fact, some scholars think that this story was the best way to protect Tonsntzin from the 
destruction of the conquerors. Many idols were saved by burying them under the crosses in 
churches and shrines, some were buried in the walls of the great catherals that were built by the 

Spaniards. What could be better than to protect the Mother of Life, the Mother of the gods in the 
very body of the Mother of God of the Christians? 

Regardless of the point of view one may have, one fact is evident, the cult to the 
Virgin Mary of Guadalupe is the strongest element of the Roman Catholic faith in Mexico. It should 
be rememberd that when Fr. Miguel Hidalgo y Costilla called the people of Mexico to start the war 
of Independence from Spain he set out with a standard of the Virgin of Guadalupe in his right hand. 


9 .fasto l fianzato. V Haste lo Ult imo da la Tierra: Uni Historic Itotraft ft) QriStiaOig& 
(Miami: Cariba. 1980) Vli, p. 97. 
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These two mltfrty cultural streams, the Iberian and the Aztec, finally met on 
American soil and that event transformed both cultures so deeply that terms like “ Post- 
Cortestan" and “Post-conquest” couM be applied both to the history of Spain and of Mexico. What 
we have now, culturally and demographlcally speaking, in ftexlco and most of Latin America, is 
result of a very peculiar phenomenon, it would be worthwhile to take the two “News" in America 
as an example. New England and New Spain. In doing this we will follow Alberto Rembatfs ideas in 
his previously cited book. Pneuma. 10 

The big difference between the colonization of New England and that of New Spain, 
was the difference between a transplant and a graft In the North the Anglo-Saxon colonization took 
the form of a transplant and In the Hispanic South the form of a graft In transplanting a culture, 

moving a group of people, as was the case in the North, the impact Is unilateral; there is no 

collision, amalgam nor miscegenation, there Is only a geographical change. In the South the picture 
is different; It was a graft, and a graft by its very nature Is always painful. This graft was person 
to person; there was resistance, strife and death, but in the end it took root Spain, coming from 
Europe In Cortes' vessels did not find an empty land but a great civilization with a great metropolis 

and a greet people. There was a greet struggle; It was a conquest which affected both conquerors 
and the conquered. Maybe a good symbol of this would be to think of Cortes, the conqueror as being 
conquered by La Malinche, an Indian he fell in love with and who helped him as his official 



translator, and became the mother of his sons. 

It Is possible to examine the Idea of the graft In the Hispanic conquest, recognizing 

the fact that In the process of the conquest there was destruction and killing, but the Spaniards 

were wise to save the Indian race they found in these lands. Following the Idea of the graft, they 
hurt the surface of the tree, just under Its bark, to expose the life of the trunk, its pulp and 
vitality. There, In the very center of life the two races came together, a painful process, but one 

10 Rambao, pp. 62-78. 
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that was to change both cultures permanently* Europe, grafted Into American aril Is no longer 

Europe; the Indian who received the graft is no longer the American Indian. Both sources keep the 
essential part of their particular culture but the result of the mixing of the bloods Is a new people 
and a new culture. The Mestizo, la RazadB Bronx, will create new cities, will write new books, 
will paint new canvases, and will erect new churches, all on the ashes of the old culture, but the 
new ones will be completely different 

If we accept the guidance of the historian of culture or the historian of art we 
discover how well the Hispanic and the Indian culture have mixed. Rembao explains this process 
saying that in the South the phenomenon works from the branches of the tree to the roots, from top 
to bottom, while In the North It works from the roots to the branches—European branches In the 
North, Indian roots In the South. Dr. Alfonso Caso, the great Mexican authority on Indigenous 
affairs, explains this process as follows; 

The Aztec Empire was a political reality when the Europeans desembarked for the first 
time on the shores of Veracru 2 , and it was, thanks to this political reality, that Spain 
could subrogate itself at the Empire of the AztBC t/aootscutJrs ' 1 In thesameway.it is 
impossible to understand the establishment of a vfceroyship in Peru if we do not take 
account of the previous existence of the great Empires established by the In cas on the 
bases of the small kingdoms that existed before and that they ware able hrcentrolipin 
only one power that controlled military, political, and economic organizations that had 
existed previously. The existence of the Indian Empires facilitated for Spain the 

government and dominion of great masses of men who were used to paying tribute to one 

lord, to carrying on military expeditions under only one commander, to living a political 
life in a more complex unit than the borough or tribe, and it made possi ble the rapid 
diffusion of certain aspects of the European culture, brought by the conquerors to this 

continent... 12 

In the North it was the matter of a transplant There were no conquerors but 
pioneers. They did not find people established in cities with the complex political and religious 
organization of a Tenochtitlan or a Teotihuacon, but generally small tribes that were subdued with 
relative eese. This is not to minimize the effort of the pioneers but the point is to indicate that 
their struggle was more with nature than with men. Conquering the West was more a conquering 


11 Aztec chieftains. 

12 Antonio Oefimrinn dei Indio v do lo Indio (Mexico: America Indigena. nJ.). Quoted in 
Rembao, p. 67. 
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of the desert, tie mountain, and the river; these were their Tenochtittin and they conquered them, 
but not for the English king, but for themselves. 

With the pioneers we heve a phenomenon that has to do with geography end 
history. They were Europeans who ceme with their languegB, their culture and their traditions. 
But in due time, while settling down in New England, and especially during their incursion into the 
West, they were acquiring new ways of living and establishing new traditions. Thsy were losing 
their European patina and forging a new tradition and a new way of life. 

Another aspect of the pioneerlsm of transplant is related to the topography, the 
kind of land they found. The vast American prairie was there for the wagons and horses to run 

over. There were no Jungles, no Andss to cross, (although the Rockies were a considerable 
barrier!) and the prairie offered them a constant invitation to go forward. The horizon is wide and 
open, no mountain closed the view of what ley ahead, so the pioneer goes forward. Geography and 
history are on the side of the pioneer; in fact they are his allies. Through this experience of 
“conquering” the West, there emerged the new culture and the new traditions that in due time 
would become known as the “American way”. 

The Creole Christ 

The graft had very tangible results in the religious sphere The amalgam of the 
Hispanic and Indian religions produced a peculiar faith that can be seen especially In the way that 
Christ is venerated In the Roman Catholic Churches In Latin America. Leaving aside the way the 
saints are treated and respected, let us remember that the Christ that arrived on the Mexican 
shores was the Christ of the popular religious tradition of Spain in the XYl century. As has been 

explained before, the Spaniards also experienced the grafting of the Moors' soul onto the Iberian 
sou!, producing In the religious field a peculiar kind of Christ and Christian faith. This mixing of 
cultures produced the kind of Christ that Unamuno calls “cadaver Christ", the Christ that suffers 
and dies, above all dies, and stays In the tomb, coverd with gobs of blood, Immobile, lifeless.... 
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riacIca/llndsthattherearefltle^tiivocItaraterlsIlcsortheCraoleCtirlst, the 
product of the fusion of the Iberian and Indian cultures. The first Is that the Creole Christ lacks 

humanity. 13 It seems that the Christ of the people Is represented mainly by two aspects of his 

life, as a babe In the arms of his mother, the Virgin, and as the victim of suffering and death. The 
first aspect is full of charm and beauty, the second of tragedy and pain. The emphasis Is on a 
Christ that was born and then died. Two Important aspects In the life of Christ, and for the faith of 
the Christian, undoubtedly, are incarnation and Expiation, but the life of Jesus the man is missing. 
Jesus the carpenter, the teacher, the healer, what he did during his ministry, his humanity, are 
practically absent from the faith of the people In Mexico. 

This is especially evident during the two great Christian celebrations, Christmas 
and Holy Week. During Christmas the emphasis Is on the Holy Child and the Virgin Mary, the 
creche ( nacfmtentd) and the angels; the baby is worshiped with songs, dance and frama 
{pastorate^. Thecustom is to dress the boys and girls as little shepherds {rmcherfto& to go to 
the churches to dance In front of the crtche as homage to the Child-God. it Is a beautiful season but 

then nothing more happens till Holy Week, when churches again are full to capacity for the 

Stations of the Cross, when the people express particular devotions in front of each of the fourteen 
representations of the events in the passion of Christ These representations are usually pictures 
or carved images on the walls of the church. Also during Holy Week the people In Mexico, 
especially on Good Friday, visit seven different churches. Although they call It the “visit to the 
seven churches” what they really mean is the visit to seven different Holy Burials (Santo 
Entierrd , Images of Christ In his tomb, very much like the one Unamuno described in Palencia, 
Spain, gloomy, defected, lifeless.... Why do the people venerate this Image? Maybe the answer Is 
in the grafting of the Hispanic and Indian culture. Spain offered this Christ to the Indians and they 

accepted It, being used to blood and death also as part of their human sacrifices to their gods. The 

fact is that during Holy Week In Mexico in the Roman Catholic Church the high point seems to be 


13 Juan A. Mackay, PI ftra Cristo Esoafiol (Mexico: Casa Unida da Publicacionas. 1952). p. 116. 
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the death of Christ, not his resurrection. Birth and death, but the ministry of Jesus, his witness 
of the Father seems to be absent 

The other aspect of this Creole Christ ts that, in Aristotelian terms. It has a 
purely cathartic valued 4 The mere contemplation of the imagBof Jesus and the saints produces a 
clewing experience, a lifting of the spirit, a feeling of being in harmony with 0od, of peace and 
joy. Even when the Images are crude and horrid, the experience is uplifting or, at least, 
gratifying. 

But the fact remains that they are worshiping a dead Christ Jesus is represented 
on the cross, in the tomb, or being whipped by the Roman soldiers, but very seldom as the 
trlumphmt Christ of the resurrection, the eternal contemporary. Octavio Paz in his appraisal of 
the Indian religion In Mexico relates: 

It is unnecessary to add that the religion of the Indians was a mixture of new and ancient 
belief, it could not have been otherwise, because Catholicism was an imposed religion. 

From another point of view, this circumstance was of the very highest importance, but it 
lacked any immediate interest for the new believers. The important thing was that their 
social, human and religious relationships with the surrounding world and with the divine 

had been re-established. Their personal existence became part of a greater order. It was 

not out of simple devotion or servility that the Indians called the missionaries &fe?(dads) 
and the Virgin of Guadalupe mother). 1S 

The p er s i s tence of the pre-Cortesian background is not surprising, the Mexican is 
a religious being and his experience of the divine is absolutely genuine. But the question is who is 

his god? The ancient earth-gods or the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ? This (?,estion is 
answered very clearly by a cont em por a ry Chamula Indian from Mexico: 

Holy Earth, holy Heaven; Lord God, God the Son, holy Earth, holy Heaven, Iwly Glory, take 

charge of me and represent me; see my work, see my struggles, see my sufferings. Great 

Man, greet Lord, great father, great spirit of woman, help me. I place the tribute in your 
hands; here is the resting-place of his chutel In return for my incense and my candles, 
spirit of the Moon, virgin mother of Heaven, virgin mother of the Earth; Holy Rose, for 
your first son, for your first glory, see your child oppressed in his spirit, in his 

chulefl* 


1 4 Mackay, p. 118 

15 Octavio Paz. The Labyrinth of Solltud (New York: Grow Press. 1961). p. 102. 

16 Paz. pp. 106-107. In a note, the translator of the book explains: The Chamulas believe that 
each human being has two souls; one. the chuhh dwells within an animal, while the other dwells within the 

body. 
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In many Instances popular Catholicism Is only a layer over the ancient cosmogonic 
beliefs. Octavio Paz mentions this same Chamula Indian, as “our contemporary according the Civil 
Registry, but our ancestor If we consider his beliefs." The Indian speaks of an imagB of Christ In 
the church: 

This is Sailor San Mattel here in this coffin; he Is also called SeBor San Salvador or Sefior 
San Mateo; he watches over the people and the animals. We pray to him to watch oyer u s at 

home, on the road, in the fields. This other figure on the cross is also Sahor Sen Maty; he 

is showing us how he died on the cross, to teach us respect.. Before San Manuel was bom, 
the sun was as coW as the moon, and the who ate people, lived on the earth. The 

sun began to gw worn altar the birth of the ChlW-Ood, Sailor San Salvador, who is the 
son of the Virgin.^ 7 

The mixture of religious ideas is evident How much of these concepts remain in 
the minds of the working class, the uneducated people of Mexico? It is difficult to ascertain, but it 
is almost certain that in some degree they remain in the hearts of the masses. Now we will turn 
from the Mexican context to consider the Hispanics in this country. 


17 Paz.p. 107. A pukuj is the chuM of a warlock (n. of the translator). 
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Chapter III 

HISPANICS IN THE UNITED STATES 


A brief history 

The Hispanics in the United States have a history, but it is a history about which most 

people know very little. On Thanksgiving Day people remember the events of the Mayflower on 
which the Pilgrims came to New England in 1620 but there is no equivalent to remember the 
presence of the Hispanics in this country, even though the oldest state capital still standing in the 
United States is in Santa Fe, New Mexico. This was founded by the Spaniards in 1610 while other 
settlements were founded even earlier, such as El Paso, Texas, in 1608, and St Augustine, 

Florida, in 1593. 

History is not only a register of past happenings; it also provides a background 
and an explanation of present conditions. An attempt will be made now to continue briefly what has 
been said about the people South of the Rio Orande, bringing that history to bear on the lands in the 
Southwest of this country, especially on California. 

What is now New Mexico began with the explorations of the Franciscan Father 
Marcos (toNiza in 1539. He and his companions were looking for the Sevan Cities of Cibolaand 
their rumored fabulous riches. Juan de OSate began settling New Mexico and years later Santa Fe 
was founded. Florida was first explored by Panfilo de Narvaez and the original exploration of 
California was carried out by Juan Rodriguez Cabrillo. 

The colonizing methods of the Spanish were different from the ones used by the 
English In the East The Spanish king and the church were working hand in hand and the imperial 
desire for expansion went right along with the missionary spirit of the church. The New England 
spirit was individualistic and democratic from the time the Pilgrims arrived on the shores of 
America, to the breaking away from the crown of England. 
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The crown viewed tha task of conquest and settlement as a divine mission to incorporate 
the peoples and their territories, not only Into Christendom but also Into the Spanish 
empire. The lofty vision did not deter the crown or its representatives from the profit- 

seeking which spurred the conquests on. 1 

In the settlement of California the figure of Father Junipero Serra is very 

important With the establishment of his missions he provided the strongholds necessary for the 

colonization of this territory. Here can be seen the close cooperation between the king and the 
church. Junipero had all the support from the crown in his efforts to establish and maintain the 

missions while the armies used them as strongholds in their struggles with the Indians. The 
missions were enclosures generally surrounded by barricades where the people learned to 
cultivate the earth, as well as some useful crafts such as weaving and pottery, but most important, 

they learned about the new religion and the new culture Junipero and many missionaries like 
him, were sincere in their evangelizing efforts. He founded a total of 21, from Sen Diego to San 
Francisco; the fact that some of them are still in use now is a testimony to his faith and vision. One 
of the missions was ElPuebtodeNuestraSenoradelosAngeles, now the city of Los Angeles, 
founded in 1781. In 1830 the missions lost the support of the newly-independent government of 
Mexico. 

California was the most northwesterly province of Mexico. Here a handful of 
rancheros held an enormous area far away from the centers of control and of help in Mexico City. 
In fact, Mexico almost ignored this province and, out of sheer inability, failed to settle it in any 
substantial numbers. Most of the Mexican residents of the California territory approved of the 
idee of annexation by the United States because Mexico was weak and far away. I n the fights with 

the Indians there was no help from Mexico and the rancheros had become accustomed to trading 

with the United States. So, the military occupation of the territory by United States troops, in 
1846, was welcomed 2 


1 Isidro hn w - Tha Browning of America (Chicago: Fides/Claratian, 1981). p. 19. 

2 Joan W. Moora. Maxican Amaricans (Enqlawood Cliffs. NJ: Prantica-Hall. 1976), pp. 17-18. 
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Mexico won her Independence from Spain through the efforts of Father Miguel 
Hidalgo y Costilla, who started the movement In the little village of Dolores, In 1810. His 
followers were largely untrained Indians and, because the Creoles andthe church failed to loin the 
movement, his forces were soon defected and Hidelgj was caught and executed. It took Mexico 
eleven yea's of blood/ fluting to wrest Independence from Spain, but struggles with the United 
States continued. Texas declared Its Independence from Mexico In 1836 and In 1846 the United 

States annexed It 

By the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, concluded on February 2,1848, Mexico ceded all 
territory north of an Irregular line extending along the Wo Grande and from El Paso, by 

way of the Gila river, to the Pacific. In return the United States paid Mexico 
$ 15 ,000,000 and also assumed claims of United States citizens against Mexico amounting 

to some $3,000,000.3 

By and large the Catholic Church remained faithful to the king of Spain through all 
this tumultuous period. It was as frightening to the church 8S it was frightening to the crown. The 

independence movement started in Mexico was followed by the other nations to the south, with 
more or less success. All were looking for independence This was not only a territorial and 
political revolt; it was the result of a deeply embedded revolutionary ideology that called far the 
end of the “divine right” of the monarchy and an end to the special relationship between church 
and state. It proposed a secular goverment, based on democratic principles, which justified its 
power on the will of the people and not on any divine right 

it is interesting to note at this point that the Catholic Church historically has 
always been on the side of the rich and powerful. In Mexico it opposed independence, and during 
the social revolution of 1910 the Church lined up with the dictator, Porfirio Diaz. Even after the 
triumph of the revolution she still did all she could to maintain the status quo, and her attitude has 
been the same in all the countries of Latin America Not until recently, after the Second Vatican 
Council, has some change been evident, in some countries and among some priests. Still the 
Church tries to keep aloof from the real problems of the society in which she should excercise her 


3 Henry Banford Pates. “Maxico: History” in Encvciooadia Britannica (Chicago: 
Encyclopedia Britannica, 1970), XV. 333. 
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mission. It may be said that, with a few evfctont exceptions, in our days she apposes the spirit and 
teachings of the theology of liberation. 

Almost coinciding with the occupation of California by U.S. troops was tie 
discovery of gold. The “gold rush" thought to ntrthern California at least100 5 000 miners every 
year. Massive immigrations of Mexicans and Chileans suddenly were arriving at a great rate— 

13,000 Latin Americans ini 849 alone. But this madBmanlfost a problem that had existed for 
some time and that was to manifest itself in various ways in the future. The Anglo miner felt that 
“a greaser was a g r e a s er** even If he owned 35.0C0 acres of land and was pure Castilian. In the 

mines, far away from any authority or law, Mexicans were lynched, robbed, and expelled on 

countless occasions. Many Mexicans had to abandon mining and go to the towns to Join the ranks of 
the landless workers. “The mining troubles were an early and a bad precedent for Amerlcan- 
Mexican relations in California" 4 

In southern California the situation was different Mexican rancteros owned the 
land; the Indians did the work, and the Anglo settlers were few and unimportant Mostof arable 
southern California was owned by no more than fifty men and their immediate families, including a 
group of about a dozen MexlcanlzBd Yankees. 5 The fact that Indian labor and cheap land were 
available was a deterrent for the emerging of a lower Mexican class. Furthermore, at the time the 
immigrants were few, and no economic enterprise needed any appreciable quantity of wage labor. 
Southern California also was saved from the Anglo squatter because northern California offered a 
better climate and better land. The squatters found arid southern California unattractive. 

In 1850 the rencheros still shared power In local and state government, but 
racial tensions began to surface. Los Angeles was Inhabited by an explosive combination of 
Mexicans, Anglos, Indians, and Chinese. Soon violence, struggle and crime appeared. Even the 
state contributed to this state of affairs: taxes were imposed upon land; laws were no longer 
published in Spanish, and In 1855 a law was passed forbidding school Instruction in Spanish. To 


4 Moore, p. 18. 

5 Moore, p. 19. 
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m*e matters worse in 1862 a devastating flood was Hollared by twoyoars of extreme drought, 
which almost destroyed the source of Mexican wealth In southern California. Mortgages, legal 
tees, taxes, and low cattle prices completed the ruin. By the early 1880 s there were no longer 
any Spanish names in the government offices in Southern California 

The final blow to the Mexican hegemony was what can be called the “railroad 

demography”. The railroad reached San Francisco in 1869, and Los Angeles in 1876, connecting 
the two main cities in California In 1877 adirect line to Los AngBles from the East was 
completed. In 1887 alone the railroads brought into southern California more that 120,000 
settlers. At the time there were only 12,000 Mexicans in thearea so, in just one year, the 
Mexican majority became a local minority. This influx of new people prefaced a land boom that 

ended most of what remainded of Mexican ownership and the greet ranches became the property of 

financiers, railroad developers, town planners, and irrigation companies. By 1900 southern 

California was inundated by the tide of Anglo immigration and the Mexicans were reduced to 

landless labor, and made politically and economically impotent 

Socially the long-settled charter-members had become “ Mexicans" indistinguishable 
from the new immigrants from Mexico. Perhaps more important, by now all Mexicans, 
whatever their isolation from other Mexican communities, had in common a heritage of 

racial conflict 6 

Present Dav 

The demographic conditions of the Hispanlcs in southern California are 
astonishing. In just a relatively few years the Hispanic population has grown to fantastic 
proportions, so much so that any Spanish-speaking person can find himself very much at home in 
in Los Angeles, where an Argentinian can watch the latest movies from his homeland at any dozen 
theaters, while a Guatemalan can find a soccer league composed entirely of players from his 


6 Moore, p. 20. 
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country. In Chicago, says Ariel Zapata, a Journalist who emigrated from Colombia last year, “It Is 

possible to live, work and play without speaking any English at all." 7 Ha Illustrates this: 

Time magazine called the Los Angolas area, wheral live, “The New Ellis Island." Waves of 
immigrants pour in like the surf at Malibu. Parts of the city cSiangB almost overnight 
from one ethnic group to another. Blacks in South Central Los AngBles are complaining 
that Mexicans are “spoiling the neighborhood.” In Hollywood a test food stand, operated by 
Koreans, sells “ Kosher tacos.” students in the Los Angeles Unified School Dist rict ap eak 
104 languages, with over 1,000 students speaking each of Spanish, Korean, Vietnamese, 

Cantonese and Armenian. 5 

From the same source we take the following ethnic make-up of Los Angeles: 

For the past eight years he has been collecting and updating facts concerning the ethnic makeup of 
Los Angeles area Here are the known groups with the best estimate of population: Hispanics(4 
million). Blacks (972,000), Germans (450,000), Italians (350,000), Koreans (270,000), 
Armenians (225,000), Iranians (200,000), Japanese (175,000), Arabs (160,000), 

Yugoslavs (150,000 divided sharply between Serbians and Crcatians), Chinese (150,000), 
Filipinos (150,000), Vietnamese (100,000), Russians (90,000), Israelis (90,000), Dutch 
(75,000), American Indians (60,000), Hungarians (60,000), Samoans (60,000), French 
(55,000), Thai (50,000), Greek (50,000), British (50,000), Asian Indian (30,000), 

Dutch Indonesian (30,000), Egyptian Copts (10,000), Romanian (10,000), Turks (5,000), 

and Gypsies (5,000). He fully expects information on other groups to surface as time goes by. One 

television station, KSCI, has programs in English, Spanish, Arabic, Farsi, Armenian, Vietnamese, 

Korean, Japanese, Cantonese, and Mandarin. 9 

From the same source we learn that Miami is the second largest Cuban city where 
some downtown stores carry signs “ English spoken here." There are more Jews in New tertc City 
than in Tel Aviv. Chicago is the second largest Polish City and Los Angeles is the second largest 
Mexican City. There are more Hispanics in Los Angeles than in seven Latin America countries. In 
fact, the United States is the fifth largest Spanish-speaking country in the world. 

7 Tim* (July 8.1985) 37. "Immigrant*: Hispanics, A Maiding of Cultures." 

8 r Pwtnr wsonar- A Vision for Evanoelizi no tha Raal America, p. 4. An address prasantad to 
the National Convocation on Evangelizing Ethnic America. Houston, Texas. April 15-18,1985. 

9 Wagner, p. 5. 
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If this Information is to serve® context for ev^lizatlon among the Htspmics it 

is important to Know the trends. Non-Anglo minorities are likely tn Increase disproportionately 
as the ya^ go by, due to at least two important factors. One, generally speaking, Htspenlcs have a 
significantly higher birth rate than Anglos. Two, immigration Into the U.5. has been on the 
increase, as the following table shows: 


1930s 

53,000 per year 

1940s 

104,000 

1950s 

252,000 

1960s 

332,000 

1970s 

429,000 

1980s 

over 600.000 10 


Th^fjgMriprinnnt include the undocumented immigrants. No one knows exactly 

how many enter the U.S. each year but it is known that the Immigration and Naturalization Service 

in 1976 apprehended and deported an average of 2,400 per day, and that by 1983 the average was 

up to 5,500, or over 2,000,000 per year. Estimates say that realistically we can believe that 

600,000 undocumented enter the U.S. per year for permanent residence. 

Some analysts think that Hispanic Americans by the year 2000 will total 30 million to 35 
million, or 11* to 12* of all U.S residents, vs. 6.4* in 1980. If so, they would 
constitute the largest American minority, outnumbering blacks and, indeed, people of 
English, Irish, German, Italian or any other single ethnic background. 11 

This phenomenon, the “silent invasion from the south", is so steady that some 
people predict that before the turn of the century California will once again be a Spanish-speaking 
state. Peter Wagner makes us laugh: During the 1984 Olympics a joke was going around Los 
Angeles: “ Did you notice that Mexico didn’t send a teem to the Olympics this year? Why? Because 
everyone who could run, jump, or swim was already here.” 12 


10 Wagner, p. 6. 

11 "Immigrants.” p. 36. 
12 WSgnar.p. 7. 
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A Note on Hispanic li 
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Between 1925-1929 and 1955-1964, Mexico contributed more then fifteen 
percent of all immigrants to the United States. Even If the record for the early years of this 
century are incomplete, It can be affirmed that at least 1.3 million Mexicans entered the United 
States between I9l0and 1964. To this figure should be added the millions of undocumented 
immigrants that crossed the border and now reside mainly In the southwest Along with the high 
birth rate of the Mexican America population, immigration from Mexico has been a primary 
source of the growth of the Hispanic population In this area 

Leo Grebler presents five characteristics of Mexican immigration. The first 
significant wave of Mexican Immigration began In 1909-1910, when the European Immigration 
had reached Its peak and began to decline. Since then, with variations In numbers, Mexican 
Immigration, both legal and Illegal, has reinforced the Hispanic population steadily, creating a 
permanent problem of acculturation, in the case of most European groups, when immigration 
declined or nearly ceased, the rate of acculturation Increased greatly. 

The second characteristic of Mexican Immigration Is the variety of ways in which 
it is accomplished: permanent legal immigrants; undocumented Immigrants; Mexican nationals 
who live in Mexico but commute dally to Jobs in border cities; agricultural workers who come fx 
seasonal employment on their own volition, on contract; x the many tourists, businessmen, 
students, and visitors who enter fx limited pxlods. 

Another characteristic would be Its Intensity. Since 1955, Mexico has supplied 
more permanent visa Immigrants than any other single country. Mexico Is also the largest source 
of non-immigrant visitors, tourists, students, and temporary wxkers. In addition there are fx 

more undocumented than legal immigrants. 

The fourth characteristic Is geographic. Migration from Mexico occurs along a 

1,600 mile border that has few natural obstacles to prevent crossing It 

The river bed of the Rio Orande In certain seasons Is so dry that it Is possible to cross on 
foot at many places. At other times and places, men can swim across (hence the term “wet 
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back"), or they have come or ferries run by human bootleggers. West of the Rio Grande 
the boundary cuts across tumbrsds of miles of desert land. Wire fences erected i n the 
vicinity of important points of entry hare been extendBd over time, but many of them 
present no serious problem to the “border jumper.” Consequently, it has always been 
difficult to control migration across the Mexican border. In fact, this was once a favorite 
point of entry for non-Mexican alisns who were barred from immigration or believed 

they would be excluded. 13 

In the fifth place, the intentions of Mexicans coming to the United States seem to 
have been captain, and much more varied, than those of millions of European immigrants. The 

Europeans, in most cases, made a greet and irrevocable commitment when they entered the United 
States; on the other hand, many Mexican immigrants have come to this country as an experiment, 
an adventure, or asatemporary economic expedient 14 

In the case of many Mexicans, the commitment involved in going north was much less 
momentous or per ma nent If a Mexican entered on a regular immigration visa, he could 
return without incurring extraordinary emotional or monetary cost Ifhe camefor 

temporary employment and liked the experience, he found it often not too difficult to stay 

and, being unfamiliar with the ways of impersaoal bureaucracy, may have given little 
thought to the technicalities of his legal status. Many of those who slipped in illegally to 
begin with could hope to go back some time and reenter properly. Moreover, large 
numbers of M e xi can immigrants, especially those of the earlier periods who came from a 
society with more locally oriented loyalties, may have had a perception of the 
international boundary which was at variance with its formal significance. 15 

This is the field and this is the context for the evangelizing work of the 
California-Pacific Annual Conference of the United Methodist Church. It is an awesome task and 
vision, demanding tremendous effort and imagination. The simple numbers of the Hispanics around 
us and the way they are increasing could demoralize the toughest evangelizer, but the call is there 
and should be heeded. The California-Pacific Conference has heard the call and has responded. In 
the next section her response will be evaluated. 


13 Leo Grebler, Mexican Immi gration to the United States (Loa Angeles: Division of Research* 
Graduate School of Business Administration. University of California at Los Angeles. 1986) p. 9. Cit ed by 
Clifton L. Holland. The Religious Di mension in Hispanic Los Angeles (Pasadena: William Carey Library. 

1974) p. 5. 

14 Ttos, fjvo characteristics are taken from Grebler. quoted by Holland, as indicated in the 
previous footnote. 

13 Grebler, p. 10. Cited by Holland, p. 7. 
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Methodist Beginnings 

There Is not much documented Information about the beginnings of the Hispanic 
work in Southern California by the Methodist Church. However, it te known is that the work began 
In 1879: 

The Methodist Church began its ministry among Mexicans in Los Angeles in 1879 when the 
Fort Street Methodist church established a Spanish-Speaking mission under the 
leadership of Antonio Dias (sic), who was an ordained minister. The Southern California 
Conference of 1880 reported that eighty people had become church members through the 

Fort Street Mexican Mission. 16 

For some reason, the Methodists discontinued the mission in 1882 and Dias (sic) 
became a Presbyterian minister and worked in establishing Presbyterian work in the Los AngBles 

Area Even so, “There was some work being done in the three districts—Santa Ana, Los Angeles, 
and Pasadena, but there seems to have been no cohesiveness and direction at the time.” 17 By 1918 

work had been established also in Northern California, and in 1919 it was reported that there was 
a total of 549 members in the Hispanic churches. Furthermore, three institutions were 
established to help Hispanics, Frances DePauw, a home for girls in 1898 ; the Spanish American 
Institute, a school for boys in 191 3; and Plaza Community Center, a social service organization, 
in 1915. 

In 1920 , in Los Angeles, the Latin American Mission was organized On July 3, 

1941, the Latin American Provisional Conference took its place and in 1956, in Redlands, this 
provisional Conference was integrated into the Southern California-Arizona Conference, former 
name of the California-Pacific Annual Conference. 

Reading the Journals of the Latin American Mission and the Provisional 
Conference one thing is immediately evident the driving force behind this work was Dr. Vernon 


16 Edward Drewry Jarvay, Tha History of Met hodism in Southern California and Arizona 
(Nashville: Parthenon Press. 1960). p. 91. Cited by Holland, p. 247. 

17 Jos6 floreno Femdndez, "The History and Prospects of Hispanic Methodism In the Southern 
California-Arizona Conference of the United Methodist Church" (diss.. School of Theology at Claremont. 
1973) p. 38. 
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M. McCombs. His zeal, tenacity and capacity fx work were Inexhaustible His coming to the 
Conference Is an Interesting story: 

By 1911 aUSCstudent by the name of Ruth lltff tod for four years been helping Mexican 
children with their English. Miss I liffirr/ited a young missionary just returned from 
Peru who was studying Spanish at USC, to speak to one of her classes. This initial contact 
led her to rush to a meeting of Methodist Episcopal ministers at First Church of Los 
Angeles at Sixth and Hill Streets. They were starttedtoseeayoung woman run into the 
chapel, stand in the middle of the center sisle, and exclaim, “I've founda man!” The 
ministers simply stared at her. “I've found the man you are looking for,"she continued. 

“ He would be perfect as head of Latin-American work in Los Angeles. He used to be a 
missionary In Peru. He speaks Spanish beautifully, and most of all, he loves those people. 

Put Vernon McCombs in charge and I know we can get somewhere helping the Mexicans. 

One of the ministers spoke: “I've met him. He came back to the United States because he 
wasn't well. Why should we put a sick man on the job?" Nevertheless, after some 
discussion, the ministers decided to consider the man. 18 


With Dr. McCombs leading the work progress was steady and growth was evident 

In the Journal of the Latin American Mission for 1935 there is a map that shows that the mission 

reached from the Pacific Ocean to the Mississippi river. How he could carry such a tremendous 

work is beyond comprehension, but his report for that year mentions, with the greatest of ease, 

the work in San Francisco, Albuquerque, El Paso, Los Angeles, Denver and Kansas City. A map of 

the United States accompaning the report has this explanation: 

The Latin American Mission serves in 9 states, an area equal to 25 Pennsylvanias. These 
states have 1,313,343 "Mexicans," and 700,000 other Latin Americans. 45 Circuits, 
4 schools, 3 Christian settlements are Methodism's contribution. 5,096 members beside 
affiliated and adherents, with 4,945 S.S. scholarsand 1,513 Epworth Leaguers show 
steady advance. The border between the U.S. and Mexico is 1,453 miles long. Thisis50 
per cent longer than the Great Wall of China. Whom God had made neighbors, let love now 

make friends. 19 

Undoubtledy, this was the highest point, extention-wise, for the mission. It would 
be interesting now to compare some statistics at crucial points in the history of the Methodist 
Church in relation to her work with the Hispanics. 

1920 

The beginning of the Latin American Mission 
Preaching Points 21* 


18 Fernandez, p. 39. 

19 Journal of the Latin American Mission. 1935, p. 27. 
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Pastors 20 

Membership 686 

Total Paid $1,677 

"Including 2 Portuguese and 11talian Points 
1941 

Beginning of the Provisional Conference 


Preaching Points 39 

Pastors 37 

Membership 3965 

Total Paid $1,880 

1955 

End of the Provisional Conference 
Preaching Points 39 

Pastors 30 

Membership 3230 

Total Paid $79,810 


These statistics refer to thirty-five years of Methodist work with the Hlspanlcs. 
It seems that the work was carried on without any dramatic results. The number of preaching 
points was the same for a good number of years; the number of pastors Increased from 1920 to 
1941, and then decreased again In 1955, giving an average of 29 pastors for the period. The 
Increase In membership issurprlsing: from 1920to 1941 It goes from 686to3965, but then 
In 1955 it comes down to 3230, a loss of 735 members in 14years. The Item that is really 
surprising Is the great increse In giving: from$1,677ln 1920 and $1,880 in 1941 itgoesup 
to $79,810 in 1955. The best possible explanation is that in those fourteen years a good work in 
stewardship was carried out and the churches responded. All In all, the Provisional Conference 
was doing good work, even though not making startling strides. 


■BT ' _ ■ 
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Critique of the Mission and the Provisional Conference 

Some good thingscould be said about the work, of the Provisional Conference. For 
one thing, nbrougW cohesiveness to the Hispanic churches. This does not imply that the work was 
disorganized during the time of the mission, but reading the Journals the impression Is received 

that the feeling of pastors and lay people was that the/were more a part of the work and that the 
church was more their church when the/had their own Conferenca Inthe 1941 Journal there Is 
an Interesting note: After Dr. McCombs read the names of the Latin American Board of the 
Methodist Church It was suggested that more of the Hispanics should be Included In the board. It 

seems that the people were read/ to work with more enthusiasm. 

There were different committees in the Conference but great emphasis was placed 
on evangelism, Christian Education, and youth work, it seems that these aspects of the work of the 
church were close to the heart of Dr. McCombs and he did all he could to enhance that work. There 
was good team work and leadership development This can be seen especially in the youth caravans 
organized by the Methodist Youth Fellowship. The/ traveled to different places In the Conference 
as youth teams to bring encouragement and training to the youth groups, it Is Interesting to read a 
report of one of the chairmen of the Methodist Youth Fellowship. After talking about his work 
during the past he sa/s: 

According to pastoral reports there are twenty-seven Methodist Youth Fellowship groups 

organized in our Conference with a weekty average attendance of five hundred and 

seventeen. a uoin of Forty six over Iasi year, it is a small gain but It is a gain. 

My wonder is: What's wrong with our literature or what’s wrong with our youth? Sureiy 
we are not getting the results that a group of that size should show if It has been trained 

with our Methodist material and leadership. _ 

If we are part of the Methodist Church, we must enter Into the pattern of our great 
Methodist Church, in doctrine, government and program. 

Once more we will organize Institute (sic), camp meeting, rallies and special 

conferences. 20 


20 Journal. 1946. p. 39. 


BT • 
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There were also evangelistic caravans and the Sua^ were always 

prominent In the annual reports and the secretary off the Board of Bkicatton was always supported 

by Dr. McOombs. 

Another thing that was accomplished during the years of the mission and the 
Provisional Conference was to keep the Annual Conference aware of the Hispanic presence within 
the church. undoubtedly, this was a paramount concern of Dr. McCombs’ till his retirment In 
1946, due to poor health. It would be preposterous to try to deny that the Conference invested 

time, energy and money first In the mission and then in the Provisional Conference, and that the 

most conspicuous figure during those years was Dr. McCombs. But it Is important to scrutinize the 

methods that were used at the time to carry on the work of the Kingdom. 

If we think of Dr. McOombs as the soul of the work of the Mission and the 

Provisional Conference it can be said that the work was carried on in a very Idealistic way. 
Idealism Is required of all good leaders, but it has to be tempered by a realistic approach to life 
His reports in the Journals are full or optimism and enthusiasm for the future of the work he was 

carrying on, and never a word of criticism, In the best understanding of the word, seems to appear. 

It Is turd to believe that things were always going well in the churches and that the work of the 
ministers was perfect 

According to the Intlemoriam written by J. Scott Wlllmarth, Dr. McOombs was 
an avid reader and a gifted writer and speaker. 21 This can be seen In his annual reports and in the 
articles he wrote for El Mexicano, the little paper published for the Mission from l913to 1923. 
He called his report for 1926 Turning of the 7>a? and he Introduced It with this paragraph: 

The tide Is turning In many momentous movements. Real prohibition is coming raplodly. 

War is facing a real outlawing. Industry is really turning toward cooperation and the 

development of men and manhood. The youth movement is tur nlng again home Cod is 
intrusting great enterprises to very young Christian leaders today. 

We see a tide setting In toward world consciousness. The World Court and thedawn of 
disarmament are signs that ’man's last feer-the fear of man’-is being dispelled, and 
world trust is turning like a tide towards pacific oceans of peace, world friendship and 
human welfare. 


21 Journal of the Leiinamerican Confaronco, 1951, p. 49. 
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One of the new currents is the Interdenominational comity movement More vital still to 
us Is the inter-Methodist tide setting in. Each Methodist enterprise formerly detached is 
becoming a real sector of a united Methodism. 'All one bod/we’is our definite goal since 
the last General Conference. ... ^ 

The Latin American Mission is feeling these strong tides which are turning toward the 

Kingdom of God which 'consists of the brotherly sons of God using their powers in a 

friendly fashion.' 22 

It is necessary to take into consideration that Dr. McCombs is addressing a group 
in 1926, but even so the Idealism is evident His report for 1927 is called Building far Time and 
Eternity because the building of La Plaza on Olvera Street was being completed. It would have 

been sad for the good superintendent to realize that the addition that then was being built “for time 

and eternity "jwould end up in the hands of a secular organization, even one related to the Mexican 
people-present site of the Mexican consulate. 

But the main criticism of Dr. McCombs is his paternalism. He was a tireless 

worker and loved the Hispanics, but he conducted the work like a symphonic orchestra director 

with a baton, telling the pastors and lay leaders when to play their instruments and how hard they 

should do it Seemingly, all did very well but they were kept in their own little theatre playing 

their own sweet music, to the pleasure of the director and a handful of complacent listeners. It 

seems, for one thing, that the Hispanics were considered less than human or, at least, incomplete, 

till they were fully "Americanized” through the work of the Mission and the Provisional 

Conference. In his report for 1920 he has a paragraph titled precisely “Americanization” and he 

writes: “Last year the report to the Annual Conference made reference to Americanization as a 

keynote. We did not like the term 'Americanization' then, and we like it still less now; but the 

process to which all refer has been going on this year in our work as never before. "Then he goes 

on to talk about interracial contacts, English classes and then, in another paragraph, exclaims: 

When the gospel was first presented to one of these other sheep in a foreign land, she cried 
out,'I thought there must be a God like that' By God's good help, all in this work are 
leading masses of Mexicans and other Latin Americans, not only to grasp this new and true 
conception of God, but also to exclaim, 'We thought there must be on America, and 

Americans like these.' 23 


22 Journal of the Latin American Mission, 1926, p. 21. 

23 Journal of the Latin American Mission, 1920, p. 25. 
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In a little book that Dr. McCombs wrote about the Mexicans he has a list of values 
that the Mexicans must learn In order “to blend Into American Life”: 

1. The value of cooperation and the sacredness of contract 

2. Loyalty to the Government 

3. Submission when In the wrong. 

4. The value of "getting past the dead points.” 

5. The cultivation of high Ideals and Incentives In life. 

6. A wiser recourse to law. 

7. The meaning of real business responsibility. 

8. The wisdom of learning English. 24 

Even though Just the reading of these points reveals the paternalistic spirit 
behind them, the explanation of each point really shows the spirit behind the work of the Methodist 
Church with the Hispanics during the time of the Mission and the Provisional Conference. In the 
same book It Is Interesting to read the advice on how to start a mission among the Mexicans: 

1. Locating the mission plant Is half the battle. 

Z Get their view-point and work from that angle. 

3. Become familiar with their racial traits and beautiful language. 

4. Daringly lead them right out to full-orbad activity In Christian work. 

5. Do not weary them, their attention is short 

6. “Talk to the heart" 

7. Make up sermons which are bona-fide, urgent appeals and deliver them in a 
real and direct fashion. 

8. Formulate a cheerful, natural, cultural order of church service. 

9. Lead the pastors and people out into a well-defined and unselfish Christian 
program for the community. 

24 x/Tnnw Mnnroa McCombs, from (Xwr tha Border (Naw York: Council of Women for Home 
Missions and Missionary Education Movement 1925) p. 91-92. 
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10. Prayerfully strive to play up the racial spirit and excellencies In terms of 
American and Christian ideals. 

11. Temper the message, program and administration with due consideration of 
the people's past 25 

No doubt some of these points were valid In 1925 and could be applied even now, 
but the paternalistic approach Is evident, especially in 5 and 10. Explaining each one of the 
points, the author m*es clear that when the Anglo is working with the Hispanic he should expect 
to find hlmselfworklng with somebody lower than him in tne social scale. At the end the Anglo 
worker, with patience and dedication, will have a group of good Americans, democrats, and 
probably Christiana Facing page 64 in this book there is a couple of pictures with this common 
legend under them: “ Mexicans? No! They are Americans In the making! ” 

Critique of Integration 


It is pertinent now to think about the time of fntegration. In his dissertation for 
the degree of Doctor of Religion, Dr. Jos6 Fernandez makes a good summary of the events that 
culminated with the Integration of the Provisional Conference Into the Southern Callfornla- 
Arlzona Annual Conference. On November 7,1952, Bishop Gerald Kennedy appointed a committee 
with representatives of both the California-Arizona and the Provisional conferences to study and 
make recommendations regarding the future of the Provisional Conference. The committee met 
with Bishop Kennedy on May 4-5,1953, and submitted a report stating that Integration was 
desirable for the following reasons: 

1. it would make possible more dynamic churches to meet the missionary 

challenge of our ever increasing population. 

2. It would bring into actuality a larger measure of the Christian brotherhood 

which is the genius of our faith. 

25 McCombs, p. 170-175. 
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3. It would permit a more adequate financial support of the Hispanic ministry. 

4. It would encourage a larger number of promising Hispanic youth to enter the 
Methodist ministry. 

5. it would lift the general standards or the Hispanic people 

6. It would facilitate closer cooperation between the ministers and members of 
the Hispanic and our other churches. 

7. it would provide more adequate supervision for the Hispanic churches which 

are located In two large episcopal areas—San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

Finally, on June 18, 1956 , In Redlands, California, the Latin American 
Provisional Conference held Its last session. At the opening of Its one hunfred sixth session, the 
Southern California-Arizona Conference received the ministers from the former Latin American 
Provisional Conference. 26 

The question now is. Have the enumerated reasons proved to be valid? Has the lot 
of the Hispanic churches improved? Has the work among Hlspanlcs increased? Are the Hispanic 
churches growing aid multiplying? The obvious answer is no. Even a quick check of the statistics 
shows that the Hispanic churches have lost a lot of ground since the time of integration. As has 

been shown before, at the end of the Provisional deference the picture was this: 


Preaching Points 

39 

Pastors 

30 

Membership 

3230 

Total Paid 

$79810 


Now let's examine the present condition of the churches In the present 
California-Pacific Conference. The list of the churches within the conference is as folows, 
including the membership registered in the Journal of the conference: 

Huntington Park: First *280 

Huntington Park: Florence *56 

26 Fernandez, p. 119-122. 
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Long Beach: Atlantic Ave. 

*45 

Long Beach: Latin American 

46 

Maywood 

*88 

Los Angeles: La Plaza 

201 

Los Angeles: La Roca Eterna 

59 

Los Angeles: La Trinidad 

92 

Los Angeles: Rosewood 

*70 

Pasadena: Latin American 

115 

SanYsIdra Iglesla Metodlsta 

111 

Anaheim: El Sinai 

91 

Norwalk: Iglesla deCrlsto 

30 

Pico Rivera 

66 

Santa Ana ElGetsemani 

63 

Pacolma ElMesfas 

86 

Santa Paula El Buen Pastor 

105 


1604 


•Indicates churches with Anglo and Hispanic membership. These numbers are 
not exact figures but approximations. In conversation with the pastors of these churches the 
present writer was told that the books of these churches are kept together and the/ gave 
approximate figures. In the case of Huntington Park: First and Huntington Park: Florence, at the 
time of this writing the/ are In the process of merging Into one church to be called Huntington 
Park United Methodist Church, and they had available only the figure given for Huntington Park: 
First 

Besides these churches there are two Hispanic congregations established under the 
wings of some Anglo churches, but there are no statistical data for them. One Is In Hawthorne and 
the other In Glendale: Wesley. 


■ET. 
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The statistics on Hispanic pastors is ss follows 


Elders 

12 

Probationary members 

1 

Associated members 

1 

Elders In Anglo churches 

4 

Local Pastors (Part time) 

4 

Local Pastors (Full time) 

2 

Elders serving less than full time 

1 


25 

Substracting the four Hispanic pastors serving Anglo churches, the total of 

pastors serving Hispanic churches is 21, Including part time and full time local pastors and the 

elder “serving less than full time.” 


Comparing these statistics with those of the Provisional Conference we have this 

picture: 


Preaching Points: 


Provisional 

39 

Present 

19 

Loss 

20 

Pastors: 


Provisional 

30 

Present 

21 


Loss 

Members; 

Provisions! 


far. 
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Present 1604 

Loss 2626 

These statistics are eloquent; they show that since integration the Hispanic 
churches have been losing congregations, pastors, and members. In thirty years, from 1955 to 
1985, the Hispanic churches have lost almost two thirds of their membership and seemingly, the 
decline is not arrested yet The only gain is In the field of finances, the 1984Journal reports a 

total paid by the Hispanic churches of $7 1 7, 501 , e really substantial gBln over the total paw of 

$79, 810 , reported at the end of the Provisional Conference. It Is interesting that In 1984 one 
church, El 8uen Pastor in Santa Paula, paid almost as much as the amount that all the churches 
paid In 1955. 

But this financial gain should be considered in relation with the general 
improvement of means of the Hispanlcs In the Methodist churches of the California-Pacific 
Conference, especially after the Second World War. A good number of the membership now has 
good jobs and salaries, own their homes, have at least one car, and can travel overseas with 
relative ease. In the church of El Buen Pastor in Santa Paula, before the Second World War most 
of the members worked In the orange and lemon groves as pickers or performed other unskilled 
work. Now no one works In the fields but they are electricians, plumbers, teachers, persons with 
their own enterprises, with two or three cars in the family, and with some real estate as an extra 
Income. 

At any rate, the present picture is one of regression Instead of advance. Maybe 
buildings and equipment re better than they used to be, but the Hispanic churches in general are 
smaller and fewer In number now than during the Provisional Conference. Was Integration a 
mistake? Would it be better to go back to the Provisional Conference? What could be the solution 
for the present decline of the Hispanic churches? 

To answer these questions it would be convenient to start with a critique of 
integration. What was accomplished in Redlands, California, in 1956, could be interpreted in 
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different ways. Some would say that it was a necessary step and a blessing for the Hispanic In the 

California Pacific Annual Conference. Others would say that It was necessary In order to be able to 
bring the Hispanic pastors, salaries and pensions up to the same level with their Anglo colleagues. 
But listening to some of the Hispanic comments on the subject one might think otherwise. For 
Instance, in his dissertation, Jos6 Fernandez affirms that Integration was “ not merger but 
absorption” and there was some fear and resistance among the people. In an informal exploratory 
meeting held between pastors and lay people of the Provisional Conference and the former 

Southern California-Arizona Conference, also represented by pastors and lay people, when a 
tentative vote was taken only one pastor. Reverend Nicolas Dfivlla, and one layman, Mr. Frank 

Pino, voted against integration . 27 The feeling is that perhaps the rest were afraid to express their 
real feelings about it One expression heard sometimes among the Hispanic pastors is that 
“integration was a liquidation” and that maybe in that historical informal meeting the majority of 
the Hlspanlcs were afraid to express their real feelings. 

Elias Galvan, in his dissertation, written in 1969, after talking about the 
problems and the failures of integration has these words: 

It is obvious that integration on this basis did not come easy, nor has it produced the 

expected results. Among denominational officials there is a general dismay that 
“Integration” has not worked. The second, or third generation of Mexlcan-Amerfcans are 
not transferring in mass to the Anglo churches. On the other side, the Spanish-speaking 

ministers fell Into a demoralizing state when they lost control over their work and sawthe 

closing of many of their churches. More than ten years have passed after integrati on and 
the Latin churches have experienced a decrease in their membership without a substantial 
increase of Spanish-surnamed persons in the Anglo churches, and a critical shortage of 

leaders . 28 

Then he goes on explaining how integration was unfair. The Hispanic pastors were 
not given equal status in the conference. Some pastors affirm that the only good thing that came 

from the integration was their increase in salary. And maybe the two things that Galvan adduce s to 
explain these are right For one thing the conference was not reedy for such a gigantic step as 


27 Fernandez, p. 119. 

28 Elies 6ebriei Salvan. ” A Study of the Spanish-speaking Protestant Church and her Mission to 
the Mexican-American Minority" (diss.. School of Theology at Claremont, 1969) p. 103. 
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integration, in tact, perhaps neither of the con fe rences were ready. The Anglos were not read/to 
accept the Hlspanlcs as equals and the Hlspanlcs were suspicious of the Anglos. Friendship and 

trust are the result of working together and failing or accomplishing things together. Both 
con f erences had wnritati separately far such a long time that the/ did not know each other as they 

should In order to think In terms of integration. 

The other aspect mentioned by Galvdn Is that integration was accomplished In 

haste, without giving enough time for reel study and preparation to really know all the 

implications of It One point that has been mention frequently is the lack of Hispanic leadership 
for the churches and for the important positions in the machinery of the conference which, in 

1955 was felt, by the Anglos, to be acute. Some would say that this Is true even today. 
Interestingly enough, it took eighteen years for the cabinet to appoint die first Hispanic as a 

District Superintendent Subsequently a second one was named. The former recently became the 
first Hispanic Bishop ever elected by United Methodism. The fact is that there is a tremendous 

shortage of Hispanic leaders at the local church level and at the conference level. This should not 
have been overlooked by those who engineered the integration; it was evident then, as it is now, 

that more well-prepared and well-trained leaders would be necessary to accomplish real 
integration and not an “absorption” or a “ liquidation.” 29 

It seems that the idea in the mind of the leaders of the conference was the same 

that reigned in the mind of McCombs: to use integration to bring about the acculturation or 
Americanization of the Hispanics which had been difficult to accomplish till then by any other 
means. Oalvfin thinks along these lines: 

The liberal element in the denomination saw the ethnic church only as a step in the 
acculturation process of the individual, thus, having a temporary function. Since the 
“ melting pot” theory of acculturation was prevalent in the sociological field, the ethnic 
church was seen as necessary to work with the recent immigrants of Mexico, but there 
was the complete certainty that the second generation would attend the Anglo churches. 
That the Spanish-speaking churches had survived so long was incomprehensible to these 
people. Other saw the ethnic church as an obstacle to assimilation, thus, integration of 
s epa r ate * bodies was seen as the solution to many problems. 30 

^Galvan. p. 103-104. 

30 Galvan, p. 102-103. 
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Here is expressed again the idea of the “transplant” The conference wanted to solve the “Hispanic 
probtem” by absorbing It Into Its fold and In the end to obliterate it, closing Its eyes to the rich 
heritage that the Hispanic people represent That It was an assimilation Instead of an Integration 

could be defended, but what Is evident from the statistics Is that an annihilation of the Hispanic 

churches has been In progress wittingly or unwittingly and this has to be stopped. 

What is needed in the c onfer e nc e Is not a transplant but a graft Without 
argument, the trunk is the Anglo church, strong in numbers and with a long history of 
accomplishments, and also with a cultural background that could enrich the Hispanic church. The 
Hispanic church is the branch to be grafted, it comes with a rich cultural background also and 
with a history that could make the Anglo church richer. The question Is, how this grafting may be 
accomplished? Insofar, integration has not produced the results that were expected, what can be 
done to produce them? 

Furthermore, these questions refer only to the relationship between the Anglo end 
Hisponlc churches within the California-Pacific Conference, but the millions of Hispanlcs outside 
the churches but all around us should not be forgotten. The point of view of the present writer is 
that to have a healthy graft it Is necessary to have a healthy branch and this can be accomplished 
only through strong Hispanic churches, but since the Hispanic churches are weak, In order to have 
stronger churches we must have strong, dynamic, and intentional evangelism. In order to Insure 
a healthy graft, the trunk cannot leave the branch by Itself, but must give It all the nourishment, 
vitality and power that it pre****** in turn the branch will bring whatever vitality It has along 
with all the potential of its original source, in other words, all the potential and richness of the 
Hispanic culture. In the end, the branch will produce fruits in abundance, perhaps different from 
those that the trunk and the branch were producing separately, but certainly they will be fruits 
of great value for the church and the Kingdom. 
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Chapter IV 

DEMOGRAPHIC PROFILE 


Looking for Identity 

The Mexican American is an eagle, looking for a place to rest For centuries his 
ancestors flew high, beyond the highest mountains and into open skies, their cultural achievements 
astounding even those who conquered them. They were artists, architects, builders, warriors, 
educators, philosphers and poets. But suddenly, while flying, he found that he had no place to land, 
to rest and make his nest When he started his flight he had a land, a country, a history. Then he 
discovered that land, country and history were taken from him. He flew higher and higher, trying 
to dicover a new land, to see whether he could discover his own people and institutions. And, after 
a long time, he did. But everything was different When the eagle landed he saw his own people, 
but they were different They were living in their old land, but the land were not theirs; they 
were living in their old towns, but other people were running them; they were speaking their old 
language, but the new rulers of the land spoke a strange language. The eagle rested from his 
flight, sadly built his nest, but he was forever wounded. 

This parable tries to explain the Hispanic predicament in America and 
particularly in Southern California When he arrives in this country, with documents or without 
them, he finds himself in a new culture; new patterns of behavior, new systems of education, and 
above all a new language. Language is the best cultural tool, ifyou have it you will beapartofit, 
if you do not have it, you will always be margi rated. 

There is a consistent pattern that can be discovered among Hispanics regarding the 
use of English. Very likely, the first generation arriving into America could not speak English; the 
second generation was biligual, being able to speak Spanish and English; the third generation is 
monolingual again, but now speaking only English. This phenomenon has strong cultural 
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repercussions that can be detected In some families. For one thing, the grandparents have 
difficulties communicating with their grandchildren and the grandchildren find themselves in a 


sort of limbo because they do not feel like Mexicans themselves, and at the same time they do not 

feel completely at home in the Anglo culture. In many ways and through different actions he is 

asking himself and the world: Who am I? 

The Hispanic in our cities and towns today would like to be recognized as a vital 

and Important element In society, and then, at the same time he Is afraid to work to attain this 

recognition. Maybe Octavio Paz is right when he says: 

The Mexican, whether young or old, crlolto or mestizo, general or laborer or lawyer, 
seems to me to be a person who shuts himself away to protect hims8lf: his face is a mask 
and so is his smite. In his harsh solitude, which is Doth barbed and courteous, everything 
serves him as a defense: silence and words, politeness and disdain, irony and resignation. 
He Is jealous of his own privacy and that of others, and he is afraid even to glance at his 
neighbor, because a mere glance can trigger the rage of these electrically charged spirits. 
He passes through life like a man who has been flayed; everything can hurt him, including 
words and the very suspicion. His language is full of reticences, of metaphors and 
allusions, of unfinished phrases, while his silence Is full of tints, folds, thunderheads, 
sudden rainbows, indecipherable threats. Even in a quarrel he prefers veiled expressions 
to outright Insults: “A word to the wise is sufficient” He builds a wall of indifference 
and remoteness between reality and himself, a wall that is no less impenetrable for being 
invisible. The Mexican is always remote, from toe world and from other people. And also 

from himself. 1 

In another paragraph, the same author describes how the Mexican is perennially 
looking for roots: 

The history of Mexico is the history of a man seeking his parentage, his origins. He has 
been influenced at one time or another by France, Spain, the United States and the militant 
indigenists of his own country, and he crosses history as a jade comet, now and then giving 
off flashes of lightning. What is he pursuing in his eccentric course? He wants to go back 
to the catastrophe he suffered: he wants to be a sun again, one day. (Was that day the 
Conquest? independence?) Our solitude has the same roots as religious feelings. Itisa 
form of orphanhood, an obscure awareness that we have been torn from the All, and an 

ardent search: a flight aid a return, an effort to re-establish the bonds that unite us with 
the universe. 2 

Who am I? asks the Hispanic of himself. The Rev. Jim Williams, a member of the 
Portland, Oregon-based Luis Palau Evangelistic Team, who has spent years counseling Hispanics 


1 rwuin P to Th« Labyrinth of Solitud (New York: Grove Press. 1961) p. 29. 

2 Pez, p. 20. 
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says: “As I see it, the biggest problem feeing any Hispanic in the U.S. is his self-image. Who am I 
in this new society." 3 And in this quest he Joins the present day Mexican, as Paz has helped us to 
see. Who am I? It Is Impossible to answer this question for the Hispanic, but at least it Is possible 
to study the way he lives and acts in the American society and how the American society has reacted 

to his presence in her midst In the next pages an attempt will be made to analyze this aspect of the 
life of the Hispanic. 

The Hispanic family 


Bishop James Crumley, Jr., of the Lutheran Church in America, was 
representing his church at the Lutheran World Federation at Budapest when he received word that 
his brother-in-law, a man who was Crumley’s former pastor, who had led him to ministry and 
remained a model, had died. Immediately, the bishop flew back home to South Carolina for the 
funeral. He was criticized for leaving such an important assembly for 8 funeral and Crumley, in 
his regular pastoral letter, tried to explain his action. The following paragraph is part of his 
explanation: 

I believe it to be a genuine spirituality that underscores how only I can fulfill my role in 
my family. It is the place above all others where God has made me unique. No ore else can 
fill the place for me where I relate to parents, brothers, sisters, spouse, and children. 
Only I am Bob’s son, Annette’s husband, Frances’ father. Here above all other human 
relationships do I have a particular identity. Someone else will be pastor to the peopte to 
whom I was pastor; someone else will be blsop of the church. But no ore else will ever fill 
my place in my family relationships.... Faith urges me to give whatever is necessary to 
nurture, strengthen, and build those relationships. That take time time to love, to 

serve, to enjoy, to celebrate, to moum-together 4 

These words express well what the family means to the Hispanic. According to 

Nathan Murillo, there is no such a thing as the Hispanic family “type”, but it can be affirmed 
that, for the Hispanic, the family is the most important center of living. It means shelter, but 
much more than that, it means refuge in life’s storms, rest when weary, counsel when in trouble. 


3 William Conrad. “Hispanics in the U. S. A.,“ Latin American Pulse (October1980) p. 3 

4 James Crumley. Jr.. “All Are Indispensable in Their Own Families.“ Context Promotion 
issue, n.d. 
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The family Is the center of life for the Hispanic twit this social nucleus refuses to he systematized 
into a rigid pattern. Murillo tells us that all attempts to understand and categorize the Hispanic 


family fall: 

The more one does this, the more obvious It becomes that there Is no real way to arrive at 

significant universats or generalizations regarding the Mexican American family® « 
exists In this ethnic group. The reality is that there Is no Mexican American fa mily 
“type.” Instead there are literally thousands of Mexican American families, all differing 
significantly from another along a variety of dimensions. There are signific ant regional, 
historical, political, socioeconomic, acculturation, and assimilation factors, tor example, 
which result In a multitude of family patterns of living and coping with each otherand 

with their Anglo environment More precise^, there are families that are poor and a lew 

that are wealthy; there are families where Spanish is the exclusive language spo ken In t he 
home and others in which it is never spoken. There are families who trace their ancestry 
back to the Spanish forefathers and others who trace their ancestry back to their Mayan, 
Zapotec, Toltec, or Aztec forefathers. Some families were living on the land which isnow 
the southwestern part of the United States before the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth Rock 
while others have immigrated to the United States only in recent years. 5 

Even if it is not possible to describe the Hispanic family it is necessary to 

recognize its importance in the life of the church, and particularly in the Hispanic church. The 


National Conference of Catholic Bishops has this to say: 


The tradition of commitment to family is one of the distinguishing marks of Hispanic 
culture. Although there are variations among Mexican-Americans, Puerto Ricans, 

Cubans, and other Hispanics, there are shared family values and cultural attributes among 
all Hispanics. Either nuclear or extended, the family unit has been the privilegedIplace 
where Christian principles have been nurtured and expressed and evangelization and the 

development of spirituality have occurred. 6 

In a note to this quotation we learn that a 1974 report by the Illinois State 
Advisory Committee to the Commission on Civil Rights points out the following characteristics of 
the Hispanics: orientation towards the person rather than towards ideas or abstractions; 
commitment to individual autonomy within the context of familial and traditional Hispanic values. 


emphasis on the central importance of 


^ kA«M r»lhnr than rirrinn- omnhAjtk 

to iSuiiiY: Clif^3iSun uouiy * w«»v» v... r «~.v 


on the father as the main authority figure. 


5 Nathan Murillo. “The Mexican Family." in Carol A. Hernandez. Marsha J. Haaug and Nathaniel 
N. Wagner Chicanoa. Social and Psycholog ical Perspectives. (Saint Louis: Mosby Company. 1976). pp. 
15-16. 

6 National Conference of Catholic Bishops. The Hispanic Presence. Challenge and Commitment 
(Washington: United States Catholic Conference. 1984). p. 21. 
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While It Is difficult to be too specific since not all the families follow a uniform 

pattern, it is possible to describe a pattern and find an example that will describe a good number 

of families to help us see the context of the evangelization that will be treated in the following 
chapter. If this family is not the norm for all Hispanic families, it can be affirmed that It 
represents the spirit and characteristics of many Hispanic families In Southern California. This 
example is taken from an article published In the newspaper La Opinidn, 7 as part of a series or 
Latinos in Los Angeles, and from it some characteristics will be lifted up that the present writer 
feels could be applied to a good number of Hispanic families in the area under scrutiny. 

The story of this family centers around Arcadio Yfilguez and Guadalupe Salazar, 

and their sons, and their sons’ sons. Arcadio came from Nochlstldn, a small town In the state of 
Zacatecas, In central Mexico, fleeing the Mexican Revolution during the first great wave of 
immigration In 1913. His pilgrimage took him eventually to Chicago, where he met Guadalupe and 
married her. After some years Arcadio died and Guadalupe married Tiburcio Rivera, who, after 
giving Guadalupe several children, also died. The family has been In the United States for more 
than fifty years now, and most of this time has been spent in Los Angeles. In 1976 the Senior 
Citizens Clubs of East Los Angeles awarded the Mother of the Year Prize to Guadalupe. She had six 
children, twenty-eight grandchildren, and ten great-grand children, with an extended family of 
more that two hundred members. 

From this family several things emerge. The first and most obvious is that It is 
the typical big Mexican fonily, all living in the same geographical area, with frequent contacts 

among them. They do not try to evade each other but, on the contrary, they enjoy being together 

and doing things together. They have fiestas and the parents share with their children the stories 
of the forefathers and of the old Mexico. They had the custom of getting together in somebody’s 
patio on Sundays to eat together and to share the latest gossip. When Ofelia, one of Guadalupe’s 
daughters, visited Mexico for the first time she said that she had the impression that she knew 

7 Marita Hernandez and Robert Montemayor. “Raices." La Opinion. Los Angelas. Calif.. (July 
24.1983) p. 1 passim. All references to this family are taken from this article. 
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already the names of the flowers and of the trees, the smell of the earth, and the spirit of the 
Mexican, because of the stories she had heard from her mother and other relatives. 

But not everything was so pleasant and gey. Rudy, the only son of Arcadto and 
Guadalupe, remembers the acts of discrimination he experienced while growing up. He remembers 
how most of the recreational places were prohibited to the Mexicans and how the only 
entertainment for them was to go to fiestas at some friend’s house or to go swimming In some 

nearby pond in the theaters the Mexicans and Blacks had to go to the balcony or sit in the back of 
the theater. They could not use the public swimming pool, except on Wednesdays end, he 
remembers with some resentment, that only because they changed the water on Thursdays. 

For Ofella, her first contact with Anglos was at the school. There she found out 
very soon that it was “ us against them ", Mexicans against Anglos, a struggle in which she is 
Involved even now. She remembers how the Mexicans could not speak in Spanish at school and if 
they did, they were punished. This wss extremely frustrating for her, and for many like her, 
because they were prohibited to speak Spanish at school and they were not allowed to speak in 
English at home. She decided that her children would not go through that experience so, naturally, 
Spanish began to be used less and less among the Mexicans. One thing that Ofelia remembers with 
some anger is the fact that one Anglo lady In the barrio called her “dirty Mexican" when she 
recalls with pride that her mother gave so much importance to the cleanliness of their home and 
their bodies. 

Amado, who became Ofelltfs husband, feels frustrated because he Is out of work. 

He worked for twenty-three years for a trucking company that went out of business and he has 
been without employment for almost ayear now. He is fifty-two, but his frustration Is so deep 
that he spends his days loafing around with nothing concrete to do and without talking to his family. 
Many like him were suffering In 1983, when unemployment among Mexicans was 15.38, while 
the total unemployment rate was 9.98. Am ado's lament was: “You work all these years, trying to 
get ahead, to progress, and suddenly you find yourself on the brink of losing everything; it 
shoulta't be like that" 
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And, then, Guadalupe laments, philosophically, things are not the same now that 
they were, say, thirty or fifty years ago. Even families are different. She recognizes that now 
everybody In her own family Is better off today. For one thing Rudy, that suffered so much racism 
now lives in West Oovina with a good Job and with a wide circle of multi-racial friends. Guadalupe 

is happy but she worries about the future of her family; most of her grandsons do not speak 

Spanish any more, and some have left their parents* religion, namely* Roman Catholicism. She 
deplores: “Imagine, they do not prey to the Yirgin Mary any more.” 

But Guadalupe need not be so concerned about family traditions; they will continue 
as the traditions of a people and a culture. Ben, the son of Ofella, expresses this assurance when he 
affirms that the family stories are as important to him as the stories about George Washington, 
that he learned at school. “The stories of my family,*' he says, “awaken In me a desire to know 
where Scams from in order to know where I am going to." He knows about the work and hardship 
that Guadalupe, and Arcadio, and Tiburcio, and all the rest went through and he remembers them 
with love and appreciation. He is proud when he affirms: “I am the product of a historical 
event... The people who live for a long time in the same place fall in love with that piece of te-i 
My ancestors died and were burled here and are part of this land. Los Angeles is our home.” 

The last time that Rudy saw Arcadio Yffiguez, his father, was in 1944, when Rudy 
had just enlisted for military service, at the age of seventeen. The patriarch wanted to talk to his 
son. Rudy vividly remembers the encounter: His father offered him the opportunity to go with 
him to Mexico, if he did not want to serve in the army, but Rudy’s answer was: “ S owe nothing to 
Mexico; everything I have is in this country, all my hopes are in this land.” Remembering his 
father reaction, he thinks he liked his answer. 
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Machismo 

The concept of machismo Is almost synonymous with Mexican or Hispanic 
maleness, thanks to the work of Octavio Paz in his already mentioned book, The Labyrinth of 
Solitude. This has become the classic locus for the explanation of this concept He explains how 
the macho is the male who rips open the female, who is pure passivity, defenseless against the 

exterior world. The relationship between them is violent and determined by the power of the male. 

The idea of violence pervades the meaning of the word, and the dialectic of the " closed” and the 
"open” thus fulfills itself with an almost ferocious precision. “One word sums up the 

aggressiveness, insensitivity, invulnerability and other attributes of the macho: power. It is 

force without the discipline of any notion of order: arbitrary power, the will without reinsand 
without a set course.” 8 

Unpredictability is another element in the character of the macho. He Is a 
humorist and his jokes are huge and frequently end in absurdity, like the famous anecdote of the 
mm who "cured” his drinking companion of Ms headache by emptying his pistol into his head. The 
macho commits unforeseen acts that produce confusion, horror and destruction. Paz explains that 
it Is impossible not to notice the resemblance between the macho and the Spanish conquistador. He 
is the model, he determines the image of the Mexican people of the men in power: caciques, feudal 
lords, hacienda owners, politicians, generals, captains of industry. They all are machos. 

Finally, according to Paz, there Is no special veneration for Qod the Father In the 
Trinity, but there is a profund devotion to Christ as the Son of Qod, the youthful Qod, the 
victimized Redeemer. The village churches have 8 great number of images of Jesus—on the cross, 
wounded, or covered with thorns, and blood—in whim the realism of the Spaniards is mixed with 
the tragic symbolism of the Indians. 9 “The Mexican venerates a bleeding and humiliated Christ, a 

8 Paz, p. 81. 

9 Remeber Unamuno’s description of the Christ in the convent of the Sisters of Saint Clare, in 
Palencia. 
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Christ who has been beaten by the soldiers and condemned by the judges, because he sees In him a 
transfigured image of his own Identity.” 10 

For some, this concept of machismo Is exaggerated. Almost everybody accepts It as 
a cnarctertstlc of the Hispanic, but there are different explanations for it Elaine S. Levine and 
Amado M. Padilla have this word of warning: 

Much has been written about machismo, the tendency to assert superiority and dominance, 
among traditional Hispanic males. Machismo, as the term is commonly construed, 
expresses itself through multiple sexual conquests, sensitivity to insult, and a latent 
capacity for violence. This description is probably an exaggeration; in reality machismo 
may be related to the fact that the traditional Hispanic male has a more responsible, less 
restrictive social role than the female. There are so many exaggerated and unsubstantiated 

beliefs about machismo that therapist must be very cautious not to Incorporate fallacious 

ideas that could Interfere with an effective therapist/client relationship. It can be 

damaging to a patient for the therapist to assume that the patient is stereotypical^ 
macho—for example, that he is involved in multiple sexual relationships simply because 

he is an Hispanic male. 11 

Dr. Jose Arreguin has this to say about machismo. He feels that machismo is a 
common phenomenon, perhaps accentuated in the Latin culture due to the type of organization of 
the society during the time of the Colony, when the Spaniards conquered Mexico, and maybe, also, 
due to the influence of Roman Catholicism that brought from Spain the concept of the superiority of 
the male over the female. Probably this idea found an acceptance in the Indian culture because 
there too women were of little significance. Dr. Arreguin is acquainted with Octavio Paz's ideas 
and reminds us that, according to Paz, machismo, is probably the result of the anger of the male 
because the female let herself be violated by the Spaniard conqueror. The female organ is called 
colloquially in Mexico as larsfa/Btt lapartida, the fissure, the opening. And when somebody 
does not behave as manly as he should it is said of him that serajo, that he opened himself up 
without fighting, remembering the Malinche, the Indian woman that surrendered to Cortes and 
became his mistress. Dr. Arreguin agrees with Paz that perhaps machismo is the expression of 
the anger of the male that surrendered to the conqueror without fighting. 


1° Paz, p. 83. 

11 Elaine S. Levine and Amado M. Padilla. Crossing Cultures in Theraov. Pluralistic CowseliPfl 
far tha Hisoenic (Montarey, CA: Brooks/Cole. 1980). p. 32. 
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But Dr. Arreguin thinks that the idee of machismo has been greetly exaggerated 
through commerce and the media One thing he has observed: Less education, machtsmo more 
evident; more education, machismo less evident This can be seen in the Mexican barrios, where 
the poor excerclse their machismo openly, while it is less evident among the middle and upper 
classes. Then Dr. Arreguin reflects on the importance of this concept as a context for evangelism 
among the Hispanics and he points out No doubt, one of our stategies of evangelization among the 
Hispanics is that we should aim to reach the male, the father of the family, then the rest of the 
family will be reached through him. 12 

Idealism 


Along with machismo as one of the characteristics of the Hispanic personality 
should be presented idealism that Is also an integral part of his soul. The best symbol of Hispanic 
idealism is Don Quixote, Cervantes hero, who, inspired by chivalrous ideals went around the fields 
of la Mancha and became the symbol of one who looks for the best in men and who is not afraid to 
risk all for his goal, enduring even ridicule and sacrifice. Now he represents a part of the 
Hispanic soul and has a secure place In the Hispanic people In America. Some considerations are 
appropriate here: Don Quixote is known also as the Knight of the Sad Figure, due to his demeanor. 
Cervantes describes him as a lean, emaciated man riding on an equally lean and emaciated horse. 
Certainly, the reader of the book has the feeling that he Is looking at a strange figure and, at some 
points in the story, he is laughing and the next page he will be crying with Don Quixote. His deeds 
are memorable and all of them are centered around one Idea or vision that he has In his soul. 
Nowadays in the Hispanic countries idealistic deeds or the pursuit of a goal seemingly beyond 
human possibilities is called a quljotate, a quixotism. 


12 Interview with Dr. Jose Arreguin, Hispanic Department. Fuller Seminary. Pasadena, Calif.. 
September 26. 1985. 
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The sad figure of Don Quixote reminds one of the sadness attributed to the Indians 
of America, and also calls to mind the illustration of the transplant and the graft used earlier. It Is 

very accurate to say that the spirit of Don Quixote has been transplanted to America. The Knight of 

la Mancha resides in the heart of the Hlspanlcs living In the lands once conquered by tne Spaniards, 

but while the lands were conquered by the power of the sword, the souls of the people were 

conquered by the Idealism of the Man of la Mancha. Qonzalc Bfez-Comargo, the author of the sonnet 

at the beginning of this dissertation, has another poem in the same book called Don (krijoteen 

America where, using poetic license, he tells how Don Quixote, at the Impulse of his Idealism, and 

mounted on Rocinante, crosses the oceans to come to America 13 The poet describes the portentous 

deeds that Don Quixote accomplished In An&uac (Mexico), Argentina and other countries of South 

America. Then, in next to the last verse Bfez-Camargo affrims that Don Quixote Is not dead, that 

he lives In every heroic deed, in every enterprise where egotism is absent. In every action that 

tries to bring justice to everybody. He ends saluting the “divine craziness of Don Quixote. 

Some people affirm that the American Indian Is submissive by nature and that he 

lacks the enthusiasm and energy to accomplish great things. They are correct If they look only at 

the surface of the people, but a deeper more careful look at the history and character of die people 

will show a different picture. Gaston Qarcla Cantu, a noted contemporary Mexican historian, 

affirmed recently that it Is a mistake and prejudicial to speak of Mexicans as being psychologically 

submissive. This reference helps to elucidate the Mexican character: 

Historically, a colonized people Is a subjugated people. That’s very different from being 
submissive. The Mexican people lost their independence but never surrendered their 
desire for freedom. They have made three great revolutions, those of 1810,1855 and 
1910. They are people struggling for possession of the land, and they hsve not hesitated to 

rise up with, and at times without, arms. 14 

Subjugation and submission are inflicted on a people but the idealism that is in 
their soul cannot be extirpated; it can be suppressed but never eradicated. It is interesting to 

13 Gonzalo Bfaz-Camargo. El Artists v O tros Poemas (Mexico: Casa Unida de Publicadones. 
1946). pp. 64-67. 

14 Marc Cooper and Greg Goldin. “So Says Gaston Garcia Cantu.' Los Angelas Times Magazine. 
(January 26, 1986) pp. 21-22. 
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consider that when tte Spaniards arrived on the shores of America they brought withthem the 
spirit of Don Quixote, Ms Idealism, and that this beatiful branch from the Hispanic tree was 
grafted to the trunk of the American Indian. In the poem at the beginning of this dissertation there 
is a line where Bfiez-Camargo refers to fa liradBbroncedeNetzBhuateoyiXl, the bronce lyre of 
Netzahualcoyotl. He was one of the Aztec kings, like the poet king, David of the Old Testament We 
are fortunate that some of Netzahualcoyotl poems are extant And the sensitive soul of the 
Amerindian purifies its sensitivity, deepens its emotion, and clarifies his vision because of the 
graft of Don Quixote's Idealism in Ms very soul. 

In Bfe-Camargo’s poem there are other two lines that throw more light to this 
idea: Si con tlhulcamina flecharon tos luceros, con elds Tilantongo darrotaronal sol If with 
llhuicamina they darted the stars, with the one from Tllantongo they overcame the sun. 

Ilhuicamina was another king of the Aztecs and Ms name means “Archer of the Sun.” There was an 
archer who arrived in the valley of Tilantongo, an area in the southern state of Oaxaca, which, as 
the story goes, was owned by the Sun. The archer of Tilantongo challenged the Sun to decide who 
would be the owner of the land. It was late in the afternoon and the circle of the Sun was touching 
the horizon. The warrior, having pronounced his challenge, aimed at the Sun and shot Ms arrow. 

At that precise moment the Sun dropped behind the horizon so the warrior of Tilantongo 

proclaimed himself the master of the land. 

There are thousands of Netzahualcoyotls, llhulcamlnas, and warriors of Tilantongo 
in our days among the Hispanics, and it Is possible to say that in no small part, this is due to the 
yaft of Don Quixote branch in the soul of Anahuac 

Work and Poverty 

There is a subtle irony about the way the Hispanic community views work and 
economic well-being. The Hispanic, both male and female, are hard working people. Going against 
the familiar stereotype of the man sitting by a nqpaK a cactus) asleep under a big sombrero, and 
the idea that the Hispanic is the man of the 5#sfe(nap) and of mananak tomorrow), reality shows 
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that the Hispanic wants and likes to work and that he is a hard worker. It has bean proved that the 
real cause for the poverty of the Hispanic has been the manipulation of the stoB of the labor force. 
For Instance, In times of labor shortage, when Hlspanlcs would be abl8 to press for higher wages, 
the Immigration laws are relaxed From 1951 through 1964, Public law 78 allowed the 
recruitment of Mexican nationals, brxeras, as field hands, thus diminishing the bargaining power 
of the native H'Tronic workers. And then, during economic recessions, many Mexican-Amerlcan 
citizens, along with undocumented workers and tinaasras, have been forced to return to Mexico, 
with the economic repercussion being felt In a negative way in the Hispanic communities while the 
Anglo industrialists enjoyed the benefit of this manipulation. 15 

The National Conference of Catholic Bishops perceived the reality of this Irony 

when they declared: 

In general, most Hlspanlcs in our country live near or below the poverty level. While 
limited improvement in their social and economic status have occurred In th© last 
generation, the Hispanic community as a whole has yet to share equitably In this country s 
wealth-wealth they have helped produce... Well over half the employed Hispanics work 
at non-professional, non-managerlal jobs, chiefly In agricultural labor and urban 
service occupations. In both occupational areas, the courageous struggle of workers to 

obtain adequate means of negotiation for just compensation has yet to s ucceed 16 

In the series of articles published in La Opinion, referred to earlier, there is 
another article on work among the Hispanics in Los Angeles. In it there is statistical information 
that is very pertinent to the subject under consideration. The Hispanic, more than likely, will be 
a laborer,more so that the Anglos or Blacks. In 1981 the Hispanics made up the 44.8* of the 
worker population. Even when statistics suggest that today there are more Hispanics in 
professional and managerial jobs than ever before, many of those professionals and managers, 
especially the women, are in low-paying positions. 

A total of 16.5* of Hispanics work in service occupations, as porters, cooks, 
dental assistants and firefighters. While the majority of the field workers are Hispanics only 


15 Levine and Padilla, p. 61. 

15 National Conference of Catholic Bishops, p. 6-7. 
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3.8* are Mexlcm-American, which contradicts the generally held Idea that the majority of the 
Mexican-Amerlcans work In the fields. 

The annual index of unemployment among Hispanlcs Is high, 13.8*, which Is 
much higher than among the Anglos with only, 8.6*, but lower than the index for blacks which is 
18.6*. 

The Hispanlcs are ready to work and to work hard, according to a survey of the Los 

Angeles Times, taken by I. A. Lewis. This survey made clear that the Hispanics identify themselves 
with the “ Protestant ethic of work " better than any other ethnic group. When they were asked 
what they considered to be most Important In life, 48* of those who answered the survey said it 
was to work hard, even If you don’t like your work. 

In spite of the general belief that hard work will bring a better life, the survey 
revealed that in the previous twelve months, more Hispanlcs than Anglos or Blacks had suffered 
from cuts in their Income because of temporary unemployment or the reduction of working hours. 

The problems of the Hispanlcs in the work force have to do with their Inability to 
speak English, their low level of education, and racism. As an example of the latter a recent study 
of the Federal Comission on Civil Rights discovered that, given the same qualifications, education 
and age, for example, ethnic minorities and women would be the the last to be employed. 

To present the other side of the coin, the article we are citing ends with a list of 
twelve Hispanic enterprises that made between $ 10 and $72 ml'lions in 1982. All of them were 
founded by an Hispanic and at the present time ere run also by Hispanics. 17 

Education. 

Ernie, lean, and with bright eyes, is the son of Mexican parents. His situation is 
representative of many boys and girls in the public school in Southern California. His mother 
went to school for only two years in Mexico, and his stepfather, an unemployed welder, never 

17 Nancy Rivera. ‘Trabajo.” L» Opinion. Los Angolas. Calif .(August 11.1983) p. 5 passim. 
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went to school. None of them speaks English. He has five brothers and two sisters. Ernie, even if 
he was born in Torrance, is trapped between two cultures because he Is unable to speak English or 
Spanish correctly. His friends speak English and his classes are contacted In English but at home 
his parents speak to Mm only In Spanish and now, in seventh grade, Ernie cannot speak English 

properly and understands very little Spanish, and his tests show that he is already two grades 

behind his Anglos classmates. According to all odds, he is a natural candidate to drop out 18 What 
really is Ernie’s problem? 

Robert A. Cervantes, an educator In the State of California, affirms that when an 
Hispanic Is In junior high he Is two and a half grades behind his Anglo classmates, and by the time 
he Is in high school he Is from two and a half to four gradBS behind. Thomas P. Carter, from the 
Sacramento University, who has studied the problem of the education of the Hispanics for twenty- 
five year*, says that pa*t of the problem is that the educator, for years, has established very low 
levels of education for the Hispanics, so naturally, even when they attain those levels, they are 
below their Anglo peers. Cervantes adds that some explain the problem by saying that the 
Hispanics are the result of the “culture of poverty" and then develop labels to apply to them like 
apathetic, disoriented, Introverted, shy, frustrated, and others similar to these. But he makes 
clea* that the low level of learning among Hispanics should be explained by the problems of 
language and the low level of expectancy, as mentioned before, as well as these additional factors: 
segregation, different patterns of education and discrimination In the schools, high level of 
absenteeism and the teachers’ insensitivity of the Hispanic culture. 

The Los Angeles Times presents this picture: The students. The Hispanics make 
up 25* of the students in the state and the 49* In Los Angeles. According to the State Department 
of Education 23* of the 1,045,000 of the Hispanic students progress satisfactorily, or they are 
very close to their normal level for their grade. Another 31 * that do not speak English well are 
below their level till they learn English well. The majority of them participate In bilingual 
programs. The other 46* Is considered as being able to use English properly, but their work Is 

18 Robert Montemayor. "Education,” La Opinion (Agosto 1. 1983) p. 1 passim. 
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unsatisfactory, or they are below their level. Many of the drop-outs belong to this group. The 
State Department of Education points out that the number of drop-outs among the Hlspanics In 
secondary education has been 45* for the last twelve years. Progress. The State Department of 
Education Informs that, In general, Hlspanics repeat the course In double proportion to Anglos and 
that twice as many Hlspanics, in relation to the Anglos, read below grade level. frPWffilgS 
jsm Goodland, Dean of the F aulty of Education at UCLA, believes that Hlspanics can learn, but he 

feels that fix a long time they have been kept In the academic lower levels where the subjects 

taught were not enough to prepare them fx the university and higher technology. We should 
overcome the Idea that the Hlspanics are unable to learn. 19 The Catholic bishops have these 
Important words; 

Lack of education is an important factor keeping Hlspanics pox. While more Hlspanics 
now finish high school and college then did ten years ago, only 40 percent graduateifrom 
high school, compared with 66 percent of the genral population. Hlspanics are under- 
represented even within the Catholic school system, where they account fx only 9 percent 

of the student population. ... 

Educational opportunities are often below standard in areas of high Hispanic concentration. 
Exly frustration In school leads many young Hispanics to drop out without the skills they 
need, while many of those who stay find themselves in an educational system which is not 
always suppxtive. Often Hispanic students are caught in a cultural cross fire—living 
their Hispanic culture at home, while feeling pressured at school and at wxk to assimilate 
and forsake their heritage. 

Impersonal data tells us that Hispanics are numerous, rapidly increasing, of varied 
national xigins, found everywhere in the United States, socio-economically disadvantaged 
and in need of great access to education and the decision-making processes. But there is a 

human reality behind the dry, sometimes discouraging date. We see in the faces of_ 

Hispanics a profound serenity, a steadfast hope, and a vibrant joy; in many we recongnize 

an evangelical sense of the blessing and prophetic nature of poverty. 20 


Coming closer home, Santa Paula, the city where the present writer has been a 
pastor fx nine years, could serve as an example of the conditions of education in Southern 



Califxnia, outside of metropolitan Los Angeles. Santa Paula is a beautiful little city, 65 miles 
northwest of Los Angeles and about 15 miles inland from the coastal cities of Oxnard and Ventura 
This Santa Clara Valley city of 21,000 inhabitants is surrounded by lemon, orange and avocado 

19 “Latinos an las Escuelas, LPor Que Fracasaron?." La foinion (August 1.1983) p. 6. 

20 National Council of Catholic Bishops, p. 7. 
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acreage. Its unique mild Mediterranean climate long ago attracted a good number of Hlspantcs, who 

used to work In the groves but now are employed In a variety of jobs, earning good salaries and 

enjoying a stable «d secure life. However, there Is also a number of Hispanic agricultural 
workers who depend on the groves for their living and many undocumented Hispanic workers still 
come to work for periods of time. 

Santa Paula has wrestled with the problem of segregation In our schools. A 
member of the church of which the present writer is pastor, a man active in the city board of 
education, was appointed in 1979 to a comission to look into segregation In our elementary 
schools. Through him, the present writer has had access to the documents used In the study, as 

well as the final report, which will help to elucidate the place of Hlspanlcs In our schools today. 
The District Advisory Committee on Desegregation received from the State Board of Education the 
following guidelines for the Identification of segregated or isolated schools: 

The local governing board is required by the regulations to consider five factors in 

determining whether a school is segregated; of course the board may consider such other 
factors as it considers relevant to the local circumstances. The required five factors are: 

1. The number and percentages of each racial and ethnic group in each school compared 
with such data for the entire district The board must also consider changes and trends in 
the ethnic enrollment over the preceding five years. 

2. The racial aid ethnic composition of the administrative, instructional and other 

certified aid classified staff of each school. The board should consider the composition of 
each such group separately- 

3. Attitudes of persons in the community and the administrators and district staff, 

regarding perceptions as to the “minority” status of each school. 

4. The quality of buildings and equipment „ 

5. The organization of, and participation in, extracurricular activities by the various 

minority pupils attending such schools. 21 

After a thorough study, the committee arrived at important and serious 

conclusions, some of which are very pertinent to our study. 

It is the conclusion of the Committee that racial and ethnic isolation exists in the Santa 

Paula schools in relation to the first three factors mentioned in the guidelines: 

1. At this time approximately 671 of the kindergarten through 6th grade students in the 
Santa Paula School District are Hispanic (determined by Spanish surname). The 
Committee considers 15* above or below the District-wide percentage to be the greatest 
acceptable variation at each school. Glen City School with 501 Hispanic students, 
Blanchard with 51 *, and Grace S. Thille with 90* are racially and ethnically isolated. 

21 The District Advisory Committee on Desegregation. Santa Paula School District Report^ 
Advisory Committee on Desegregation. Santa Paula. CA, July 12. 1979. p. 4. 
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Barbara Webster School with 81 * Hispanic students and McKevett School with 82* are 
in danger of becoming racially and ethnically isolated. 

2. In the Santa Paula School District as a whole, the administration is 28.5* Hispanic 
and 71.5* Anglo. The certificated teaching staff (kindergarten through 6th grade) is 
8.75* Hispanic, 90* Anglo, and 1.25* other. Neither group reflects the rthnic make¬ 
up of the student population (approximately 67* Hispanic, 32* Anglo, and 1 * other), 
the certificated teaching staff being most divergent There are 14 bilingual teachers 

(17.5* in grades kindergarten through 6th grade, 4 of whom have the bilingual/cross- 
cultural credential (5*). Approximately 20.9* of the students are classified as non- 
English-speeking (NES)or limited-English-speaking (LES) (Fall 1978data). The 
ethnic make-up of the classroom aides Is 81.5* Hispanic (within 15* variation from 
the student population percentage). The classified employees as a group (aides, cl erical 
staff, custodians, cafeteria workers) are 54* Hispanic, 44.1 * Anglo, and 1.4* other 
(within 15* variation). 

3. The Committee concluded that general community opinion held Grace S. Thllle, 
McKevett, and Barbara Webster School to be “minority schools.” 22 


The committe recognized the following factors that, in a way, remind us of the 

situation of Ernie in Los Angeles, indicating that “Ernies” can be found everywhere in Southern 

California The Advisory Committee findings about scoring in the class-room were the following: 

1. That a significant number of the low-scoring students entered the Santa PaulaSchool 
District at a low level of achievment 2. That a considerable number of the LES and NES 
students were transient and had received only part of their education in Santa Paula 3. 
That economic conditions (i.a, poverty) strongly influence test scores. 4. That test 
content is not free of cultural bias; and 5. That the group labeled “Spamsh-surname, not 
LES or NES" included some students who had recently passed from the LES classification 

and were not as fluent as children whose native language Is English. 23 


Religion 


The Hispanic people are very religious. This heritage comes to them from both 
tributaries, the Iberian stream and the Mexican stream. As was said in the first chapter, the 
discovery of America and the conquest of Mexico were considered as religious events and both, 
Christopher Columbus and Cortes claimed that the/ were instruments in the hands of God serving 
His church. The Aztec. Me/an and Toltec Empires, were essentially theocracies. Their lives 
centered around their gods, and priests were held in high regard, along with their kings. For 


22 District Advisory Committee, p. 7. 

23 District Advisory Committee, p. 8. 
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them there was no separation between the secular and the religious; all aspects of their llfewere 
touched by their gods and without them their lives were void and meaningless. Fr.Sahagun wrote 
extensively about Indian culture and translated a great deal from the Nahuatl. Intheprotajjeof 
his sixth book, anticipating the incredulity that might greet his testimonies of the undoubted 
spirituality of the people they had come to convert, he wrote: 

what is written down In this volume, no human being would have sufficient_ 

understanding to invent, nor could any living man contradict the language that therein is, 
so that if all the Indians who understand these things were questioned, they would affirm 
that this is the language proper to their a nces to r s and the works they did.” 24 

Now a good number of the descendants of these peoples live in America and 

continue to be a religious people, though entangled in the crosscurrents of modern living. 

According to the Catholic Bishops about thirty years ago the census estimated that titer e were 6 

million Hispanics in the country, but in 1980 the cesnus counted almost 15 million, not counting 

Puerto Ricans, the undocumented workers and the refugees from Cuba, Central and South America 

and from some of the other Caribbean islands. According to the bishops, the Hispanic population 

in this country is at least 20 million. They specify: 

An accurate count of Hispanics has not yet taken place. As established successfull y in 
court, the 1970 census undercounted Hispanics. Similar claims have been made regarding 
the 1980 figure. Estimates that include all of the populations cited in the text vary from 
15 to 17 million. Our preference for 20 million accepts as likely the following: 14.6 
million (1980 census) plus 3.2 million (population of Puerto Rico), plus 126,000 
(Mariel boat-lift per USCC estimate), plusl .9 million (1978 estimate of undocumented 

Hispanics), plus undercount for improperly identified non-Hispanics. 25 

“ La Opinion” published a good article on the religion of the Hispanics. 26 As is 
obvious, the Hispanics are predominantly Catholic whether in Spain, in Latin America or in the 
U.SA The Catholic church affirms that 90* of Hispanics in America identify themselves as 
Catholics, that is about 13 millions. In the Archdioceses of Los Angeles, which includes the 
counties of Los Angeles, Ventura and Santa Barbara the estimate is that there are more than 2 

24 1 Spin.™*. Burnino Water: Thought and Peli«i°n in Ancient Mexico (New York: Grove 

Press. 1960) p. 10. 

25 National Council of Catholic Bishops, p. 5 n. 

26 Julio Morin. “Religion." La Opinion (August 8.1983) p. 1. passim. 
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million Hispanic Catholics. The article then describes what the church Is facing at the present 
time In Its work with the Hispanics. 

The first thing mentioned is the great apathy for the church among the peopla Of 
the numbers of Hispanics that claim to be Roman Catholic 80* are inactive or, as the article calls 
them, the/ are “ lukewarm Catholics. ” They are married at the church and take their children to 

be baptized “ as it should be, "but they are not active in any wa/in the life of the church. One of 

the reasons mentioned for this situation is the lack of pastors. The situation is critics!, especially 
In view of the fact that many of the pastors working with Hispanics are not fluent In Spanish. This 
situation has prevented the church from giving adequate Instruction to the people and has created a 
feeling of mistrust and lack of Interest In religious matters. According to the Catholic Secretariat 
for Hispanic Matters, only 1,485 of the 58,000 priests In the country are Hispanic. (This Is less 
than 3*). And of these only 400 were bom here. 

Archbishop Patricio Flores, who In 1970 was consecrated as the first Mexlcan- 
American bishop, tells how, during the conquest of the Southwest by the United States during the 
XIX century, the Mexicans were forced to be part of a Catholic church which was predominantly 
Irish-American. Many of the Mexican priests were sent back to Mexico and replaced by Irish or 
German priests. Fr. Yirgilio Elizondo, teacher and author, tells how in many of these churches 
there were signs saying: “The three last rows for the Mexicans." He adds: “From any rational 
point of view, the Hispanics should have abandoned the church. " 

Another reason for the lack of interest in the church according to this article is 
the rigidity and conservatism of the church. Juan Arzube, archbishop of Los Angeles archdiocese, 

says that the church used to tell the people what to do during worship, when to kneel, when to stand 

up, what responses to make and so forth. The mass was said in Latin and the drama of worship 
concentrated around the altar and was carried out by the clergy. After Vatican 11 things began to 
change, not only the language of the mass but, according to Robert SSnchez, Santa Fe archbishop, 
mass became more intimate and warm; people began to hug each other and to exchange the kiss of 
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peace. Also after Vatican II the church has been mere and more involved In social matters, publicly 
supporting C6sarCh6vez and it Is very active in the sanctuary movement for refugees. 

At the present time there Is a struggle going on between Catholics and Protestants. 

Many Catholics have left their traditional faith to embrace one of the forms of the Protestant 

Church. According to the Hispanic Secretariat of the Catholic Conference in the United States, In 

Washington, D.C., at the beginning of the seventies about 10* of the Catholics at the national level 
and about the 20* In the cities of great Hispanic population in the Southwest, like Los Angeles, 
were converted to other religious denominations. In a sepcial survey at state level which included 
568 Hispanlcs, 89* said that they were raised as Catholics and 7* as Protestants. Even so, 9* 
of those raised as Catholics said that they now practice a different religion, meaning that they are 
now Protestant Another 8* said that they do not now practice any religion. 

Some of the new Protestant converts said that they like the smaller congregations, 
they feel that they really belong to the church, and they appreciate the fact that their pastor Is a 
Hispanic, able to communicate with them. Some also affirm that before they did things just 
because that was the custum or because they knew it was expected from them; now they do it 
because they feel it in their hearts and they pray and sing to express their new joy and hope. 

Perhaps Arzube solves the problem of the relations between Catholics and 
Protestants in Southern California He said, when he was asked his opinion about the Catholics 
leaving the church to become Protestants, “ If he is a lukewarm Catholic that was not going to 

church, all right, let him receive the gospel there.” 

An Interesting and powerful movement is sweeping both churches. Catholic and 
Protestant, the charismatic movement Both churches have received the impact Particularly the 
United Methodist Church Is receiving the Impact forcefully through the United Methodists for 
Church Renewal, but not everybody in these churches accepts the charismatics. The charismatic 
movement is officialy recognized by Los Angeles Archdiocese, but not all the priests accept It It 
can be affirmed that any plans for the future growth of the church have to recognize Its presence 
and must to take it into account 


BCT. ■ 
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Chapter V 

EVANGELIZING THE HISPANICS 

The work of the church is to evangelize. This fact was made clear by Jesus 

himself: 

All authority in heaven and on earth has been given to ma Go therefore and make disciples 
of all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Spirit, teaching them to observe all that I have commanded you; and lo, I am with you 
always, to the close of the age 1 

The problem is not to know what the church is supposed to be doing for the order 
is clear: “ Go and make disciples!" This is clearly a mandate to evangelize, but when we use that 
word, the problem becomes one of semantics because it is very difficult to define it to please 
everybody, in the materials distributed during the National School of Evangelism organized in 
February, 1979, by the Section on Evangelism of the Board of Discipleship of the United Methodist 
Church there is a list of twenty-four different definitions of evangelism, and the list could be 
expanded, adding the definitions that almost every author writing on the subject would offer. 

But it is undeniable that the church in the present age is involved with new vigor 
in an evangelizing effort which has produced some dramatic results. From Constantine (313 A.D.) 
to Carey (1761-1834), the number of professing Christians in the world were only 8* of the 
world's population. Today the number is 282. Following the steps of world explorers and sea 
travelers, beginning in the sixteenth century, Christianity has reached virtually every corner of 
the world. 

But in our own century the growth has been astonishing indeed. Scott gives this 
information: at the beginning of this century sub-Saharan Africa was only 3.5* Christian, today 
the figure is 35*—a tenfold increase! Furthermore, missiologists predict that by the end of the 
century the majority of Africans south of the Sahara will be professing Christians. 

1 Mt 28:18-20. 
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On one Sunday afternoon In Burma recently 6,215 new believers were baptized-- 
twice as many as on the day of Pentecost By the year 2000, there will be more non-white 
Christians than white for the first time In history and the center of gravity of Christianity will 
have shifted from north of the equator to the south. Worldwide, every week sixteen hundred new 
congregations—63,000 a year—come Into existence? 

If to these facte, we add the impressive list of gatherings of Christians in recent 
years to think, reflect and strategize on the evangelistic mission of the church, we are also 
surprised. To mention only the major ones: the Synod of Rome In 1974, the Lausanne 
International Congress for World Evangelization in May, 1980 and the Conference on Strategy for 
World Evangelization in Pattaya, Thailand, In June of the same year, it Is certainly possible to 
affirm with Dr. Mortimer Arias, “AKairosfor evangelization has arrived.” 2 3 

Around 1950 the word evangelization began to be used used for the propagation of 
the faith while evangelism was the term preferred by those who identified themselves with the 
stream known as evangelicalism. But it was John R. Mott who first used the word evangelization in 
the sense we know it now when he used it In his famous motto: “The evangelization of the world in 
this generation.” On the other hand. It was in 1938, at the time of the Madras Missionary 
Conference, when the word evangelism came into general use, through its use in the writings and 

documents of that famous conference. 4 

The fact Is that the preference of one word overthe other does not solve the 
problem; In fact In our days both words are used interchangsably according to the preacher or the 
writer's preference. In recent years attention has been not so much on the choice of terms as on 
the process and impact of the work of evangelization, with a repeated emphasis on a holistic 
approach. In 1974, the Evangelical Methodist Church In Bolivia prepared a document on 


2 Waldron Scott, Bringing Forth Justice. (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1980), p. 13. 

3 Mortimer Arias. “The Fourfold Crisis in Traditional Evangelism.” Mimeographed Lecture. 
School of Theology at Claremont, 1981. p. 1. 

4 Arias, p. 3. 
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Evangelism In Latin America Today, where the holistic approach Is evident from Its first 


paragraph: 

Evangelism is the proclamation In the Spirit and In its biblical Integrity of the good news 
of God’s love manifested in Jesus Christ This means: 

a) The announcement of the total saving message of Jesus Christ; 

b) The denunciation of all idols or pews which are opposed to God’s purpose for 

mankind; B „ 

c) The visible witness-collective and personal—to the Word which addresses, calls in 
question, transforms and makes man conscious; 

d) The engaged participation in the struggle for a more just and human society, inspired 

by the love of Christ; ^ 

e) A call to men to be converted to Jesus Christ and to be incorporated here and now into 

his people 5 

After offering this definition, the Bolivian Manifesto (as the document is also 


known) clarifies and expands on the meaning of the definition. Even though the whole document is 


important for the subject of this paper, three of its points especially throw light on what should 
be “trueevangelism” among the Hispanics in Southern California The first affirmation is: 


True evangelism is holistic: the whole Gospel for the whole man and the whole of 
mankind. Evangelism addresses man in the totality of his being: individual and social, 
physical and spiritual, historical and eternal. We reject, therefore, all dichotomies, 
ancient and modern, which reduce the Gospel to one dimension or fragment man who has 
been created in the image and the likeness of God. We do not accept the idea that evengelism 
mews only “saving souls" and seeking exclusively “a change in the eternal status of the 
individual"; these concerts are insufficient We reject also the reduction of the Gospel to 
a program for service or social development or to a mere instrument of socio-political 

programmes. 6 

Evangelism, to be effective, should announce, denounce, witness, and call to the 


whole of man. This approach to the evangelization of the Hispanics of Southern California would be 
very effective and is mix* needed. The Guadalupe Riveras, the Rudys, the young people like Ernie, 


are waiting to hear the whole gospel applied to the whole of their lives. Their suffering, 
frustration and long subjugation prevent them from hearing a fragmented gospel but they would be 
ready to receive a gospel that answers their many questions and fulfills their deepest needs. A 
graft, to hold, needs to be wholly and deeply inserted into the trunk, otherwise it will not prosper. 


5 "Evangelism in Latin America Today." A Monthly Letter About Evangelism. No. 2 (February. 
1975) p. 3. 

6 -Evangelism in Latin America." p. 3. 
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They need God rat raty when they go to church; they want to walk with Him in all the paths of their 

life; they want to find Him In their work, in their schools. In their family struggles, and 
celebrating with them in their fiestas They are looking for a God for the whole of their lives. 

The second affirmation Is: 

True evangelism is biblical, its message is the apostolic proclamation (kerygma) 
attested in the New Testament and centered in Jesus uirist its focus is the call to 
repentance (metanoia), conversion and incorporation into the community of faith. Its 
final goal is the Kingdom of Ood, the biblical peace (shalom), the reconciliation of all men 
and all things in Jesus Christ Consequently, evangelism is a permanent process in which 

we are all called in question and converted once and again, to Ood and our neighbor, a call 

in which there is place for renewal, reconciliation and growth and maturity in Christ 7 
This aspect of evangelism is most needed among the Hispanics. For years the Bible 

has been an unknown book to many of them, or at least a closed book for them. The majority of 
them are professing Catholics, rather than practicing Catholics. For centuries the church 
kept the Bible out of the hands of the people, giving them the Word only through the catechesis of 
the church. This teaching was limited and restrictive leaving the people with feelings of 
emptiness, as could be seen in the previous chapter. But after Vatican I i a new breeze was felt in 
the church. The Bible was opened to the people and the believer had direct access to it This fact 
brought a new spirit to the church and the charismatic movement in no minor way got its impetus 

from the personal and direct study of the Word of God by individuals. 

Another aspect should be mentioned along this line For the first time in the history of the 
Hispanic world the works of Jeremias, von Rad, and others like them, are available in Spanish in 
direct translations, rat through the English as many of the Protestant publications are Until 
recently, it could truly be said of the Latin American church and of the Hispanics in America, that 
their church had a culture of manuals and pamphlets. And this change came about through the 
Roman Catholic publishing houses mainly in Spain, but also in some Latin American countries. 
The awakening to Bible studies ir. the Catholic Church became a blessing for the Protestant church 


7 "Evangelism in Latin America," pp. 3-4. 
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as well. This production of scholarly literature in Spanish has benefited not only the Roman 
Catholic Church but Protestant ones also. 

The third affirmation Is: 

True evangelism Is Incarnate: proclamation in words and deeds in a concrete situation. 
The Oospel is eternal, but not atemporal or ahistorical. It att'esses itself to the whole 
man in his context This does not mean that concrete historical situations are a part of the 
content of the Oospel. Evangelism must be inserted in this world and in the total 
experience of man; the latter must respond out of the depth of his historical existe nce. 

Man is not only the addressee but also an integral element in evangelism. Evangelism 

cannot, therefore, be reduced to a formula which can be uniformly applied to any situation 
or to the mere verbalism of evangelical propaganda. 8 


-The essence of this paragraph is in the words: “Evangelism must be inserted in 

this world and In the total experience of man.” If this affirmation is translated or applied to the 

Hispanic community it would be possible to say: Evangelism, to be effective among the Hispanics, 

must be inserted in their world and in their total experience. This means that the evangelist 

should know their culture. The Lausanne Covenant states: 

Missions have all too frequently exported with the gospel an alien culture, and churches 
have some times been in bondage to culture rather than to the Scripture. Christ’s 
evangelists must humbly seek to empty themselves of all but their personal authenticity 
in order to become the servants of others, and churches must seek to transform and enrich 

culture, all for the glory of God. 9 10 


Orlando Costas makes these observations: the world which is claimed for the 
whole gngp«i is one of cultures, all its inhabitants are grouped together by family, linguistic, 
ideological, educational, religious, political, and economic ties. Heaffirms: “Culture is thus the 
result of human interaction." He points out “Culture can be defined as the total set of values, 
norms, attitudes, and creations that distinguishes a people from another, that conforms their 
conceptions of time and determines their relationship with their living space." t0 


8 "Evangelism in Latin America," p. 4. 

9 Alfred c. Krass. Evanaeiizino Neopaoan North America. (Scottsdale, PA: Herald Press. 
1982), p. 194. 

10 (Vlendn P Costas. Christ Outside the Sate (Marvknoll. NY: Orbis. 1982). p. 165. 
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Applying this definition to evangelism and the evangelist it is easy to see that the 

task of communicating the gospel is not an easy one, but requires dedication, perseverance and the 

emptying of oneself on behalf of those to be evangelized, in the present case, the Hispanics. The 
Catholic Bishops discovered this during their National Conference in 1983 when they declared: 

Respect for culture is rooted in the dignity of people made in God’s image. The Church 
shows its esteem for this dignity by working to ensure that pluralism, not assimilation 
and uniformity, is the guiding principle in the life of communities in both the ecclesial 
and secular societies. All of us in the Church should broaden the embrace with which we 

greet our Hispanic brothers and sisters and deepen our commitment to them. 11 

A way to implement these points would be to apply Segundo’s hermeneutic circle to 
the task of evangelism. Luis Segundo defines his circle in these words: 

It is the continuing change in our interpretation of the Bible which is dictated by the 

continuing changes in our present-day reality, both individual and societal. 

“Hermeneutic” means “ having to do with interpretation.” And the circular nature of this 
interpretation stems from the fact that each new reality obliges us to interpret the world 
of God afresh, to change reality accordingly, and then go bade and reinterpret the word of 

God again, and so on. 12 

This circle helps us to keep our eyes on the Scriptures while we assess our 
knowledge and understanding of the Hispanic people. Nobody can have a full knowledge of all 
Hispanics all the time. Their social conditions change, their ideals and goals in life change, their 
religious views changB. All this happens because they do not live in isolation but in the mill®.? of a 
constantly changing world where peoples and individuals are always in transformation. This is the 
reason why it is necess a ry to keep constantly aware of our biblical md theological views in 
relation to our evangelization; we need to be sure that we are communicating the gospel and that 
can be accomplished only when we know the Scriptures and the people we are dealing with. 


11 National Confaranco of Catholic Bishops, The Hispanic Presen ce. Challanoa and Commitment. 
(Washington: United States Catholic Conference. 1984). p. 5. See also Raplh D. Winter and Steven C. 
Hawthorne, ads.. Perspectives on the World Christian Movement (Pasadena, CA: William Carey Library. 
1981). The third part pf this book is devoted to "The Cultural Perspective," beginning with a discussion 
of “Culture" in general, thon “Cross-Cultural Communication. - ending this part with the discussion of 

“Gospel and Culture.” The whole book is made up of a series of essays. 

12 Juan Luis Segundo. The Liberation of Theology (Maryknoll. NY: Orbis. 1976). p. 8. 
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Segundo explains that there are two preconditions for using the circle properly; 
these are: 1. To have profound and enriching questions snd suspicions about our reel situation; 2. 
A new interpretation of the Bible that is equally profound and enriching. These preconditions 
should be applied to the evangelization of the Hispanic people in Southern California, as Segundo 
suggests, by honestly looking for answers in those areas where the evangelist wants to “crk but 


about which he has the suspicion that he does not have enough knowledge. After meeting that 

condition, the evangelist should check his answers with the Bible to see if the/ had been 

interpreted correctly and to discover new ways and methods that should be applied to the new 

situation. Segundo adds that there are four decisive factors in the circle: 

Firstly there is our way of experiencing reality, which leads us to ideological suspicion. 
Secorxffytoen is the application of our ideological suspicion to the whole ideological 
superstructure in general and to theology in particular. 7^//^ there comes a new way 
of experiencing theological reality that leads us to exegetical suspicion, that is, to the 
suspicion that the prevailing interpretation of the Bible has not taken important pieces of 
data into account Fourthly we have our new hermeneutic, that is, our new way of 
interpreting the fountainhead of our faith (i.e., Scripture) with the new elements at our 

disposal. 13 

The hermeneutic circle would help to keep the evangelizer honest with himself, 
with the poeple he wants to evangelize and with the Bible, the source of all evangelization. This is 
the way the Evangelization circle would look: 


Evangelistic 



Assessment 

suspicion 


of Evangelism 


13 Segundo. p. 9. 
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Here we can see that the evangelization of the Hispanics begins with the serious 

suspicion that the condi t i o n s in their communities are such that they demand the gospel be 
announced to them. This suspicion could be understood as a call to the work of an evangelist; it is 
an awareness that there is a job to be done and that it is waiting for somone to do it This suspicion 
involves also the daring to take up the job, like Isaiah saying: “Here am I, send me,” being reedy 
to take the risks. This is commitment to work for the Hispanics. 

This moves the evangelizer to the second step, to recognize that he is not reedy for 

the task yet; he might be seriously committed but he might lack the knowledge of the culture of 
the people he intends to work with and of the places where he is going to be working. These could 
be prosperous or poor communities, they could be the tarries or metropolitan areas, they could 
be rural or urban situations, but the suspicion should be that something is wrong in them and 
demanding the presence of the gospel, and the evangelizer should be willing to to leern all he can in 
order to be able to fulfill hiscall. The suspicion could also include the idee that, even though some 
evangelization is going on, the methods used are not adequate, so the results are poor. Another 

suspicion might be that the solutions offered are not responding to the needs of the people or, a 

very important suspicion, that the evangelizer himself is not equipped spiritually, culturally, 
or psychologically for the task. 

This refelction and confrontation should bring the evangelizer to the third step in 
the circle, the new hermeneutic of evangelism, because it puts the Bible and himself in right 
relation to the community he is planning to serve. This could be a painful exercise, but one that 
cannot be avoided because it is the only way to arrive at the new hermeneutic of evangelism. This 
hermeneutic involves, then, the Bible, the community to be evangelized, and the evangelizer; only 
when these three are together can evangelization be effective. 

This takes the evangelizer to the fourth step in the circle, the new evangelism. 

The evangelizer will put into practice the results of his reflection and his new hermeneutic of 
evangelism; he will work and check whether his new assessment has been correct and while toiling 
with enthusiasm and faith he will discover that some of his observations were correct but that 
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some of the methods were wrong, that even If he has enjoyed some success In some arees. In others 
he has fallal So, the serious, earnest and honest evangeltzer starts the circle again with a new 
evangelistic suspicion. 

This Is the Importance of the evangelization circle ; It keeps the evangelizer in 
constant contact with the group that he is trying to reach, with the Bible which contains the 
message and the Person that he is trying to communicate, at the same time serving as his guide in 
his life and work. This quadruple assessment is facilitated by following the circle; If any of the 
steps are missing the circle Is broken and the results will be unsatisfactory. 

Perhaps some practical examples could help to see the circle In operation and 
would suggest some ways it would help to reach the Hlspanlcs. 

The basic Christian communities 

These groups are also called basicecciesielcommunities and, since their 
beginning In 1956, have been proliferating in South America at an astonishing rate. Their impact 
on the life of the church has been so great that Leonardo Boff, the Brazilian priest, affirms that, 
without a doubt, the basic Christian communities are at the present time one of the great 
movements for the renwal of the church in the world.' 4 

It all started with the testimony and complaint of a little old lady to her bishop, 
Dorn Angelo Rossi, of Brazil: " I n Natal the three Protestant churches are lit up and crowded. We 
hear their hymns and our Catholic church Is in darkness because we don't have a priest" The 
bishop received the information and a question formed in his mind and heart Does the church have 
to stop just because there are not enough priests? Dorn Angelo mobilized 372 community 
coordinators to do all that a lay person can do within the discipline of the church, 8S catechists to 

gather the people once a week to teach them and to pray with them; on Sundays and holy days to cell 

the people to celebrate the “Sunday without mass" or a “mass without a priest” or the “catholic 

14 Leonardo Boff, Eclesiooenesis (Santander: Editorial Sal Terrae. 1980), p. 14. 
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worship." All the coordinators guide the people, spiritually and collectively, to follow the steps of 
the mass that the priest is celebrating in the distant mother church. 

These groups grew Into small cnmimmlttes around a catechist that was reponsible 
of their spiritual well being; instead of chapels, meeting halls were built to serve as school, 
church and workshop, where the womsi learned sewing and other in&istries, and where the 
people met to solve community problems. When the people responded so well to this Initiative, 

radio schools were organized to teach the people how to read and to instruct them on health matters 

and sanitation. Sundays, the community (without a priest) would meet around a radio, listening to 
the mass and preaching by the bishop. By 1963 there were already 1,410 radio schools, and the 
movement was still growing. 

After some struggles and failures, the Christian base communities were accepted 
as a real solution to the problem of the lack of priests and the need to reach the people, especially 
those in the rural areas and the slums of the cities. By 1974 there were 40,000 communities In 
Brazil,andby 1978 it was estimated that the number was 50,000; one year later Time Magging 
gave the figure of 80,000 as the total number of the communities In Brazil. But the reality is that 
it is difficult to know the exact number of the communities because, as somebody has said, “They 
multiply so rapidly that it is impossible to keep an accurate account" 15 

As has already been mentioned the groups are small, ten or twelve people in each 
one, and their organization Is very simple. The leader, teacher, or convener, is the person around 
whom the community rallies and with whom the community works. Each member Is responsible to 
each other, the fraternity and fellowship Is deep, and the assistance and upholding of each other is 
at the center of their relationship. They keep the Gospels as the center of their study and 
reflection and they look upon each other as equals. In the Christian communities there are no 
hierarchies and no by-laws or rules to be followed; the small group lives very much as a family, 


15 This Information about the Basic Christian Communities has been taken from: William Cook. 
“The of the Poor: A Protestant Missiological Study of the Catholic 'Comunidades de Base' in 

Brazil" (Phi), diss.. Fuller Theological Seminary. 1982). pp. 167-181; and Boff. pp. 13-14. 
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solving the problems as they present themselves. In all being Inspired by the spirit of the 
Gospels. 16 

Boff has these words: 

The ecclessial basic community, if it wants to keep its communal spirit, should never try to take 
the place of the parish; it should keep being small to avoid bureaucratization and to facilitate the 
face to face encounter of its members; it should be open to the communion of the Church and its 
institutions and organizations, while keeping itself in dialectical tension with her to avoid being 
absorbed into her. This way it won’t become a futuristic and fanatic group, nor retrograde or 
obsolete, but it will stand as a constant ferment to the whole Church. 17 

The communities as m« ftla fnr the evanoBlizino of the Hisoanics 

It would be a disaster to try to force an exact copy of the base communities upon 

the Southern California scene. They are producing great results in Latin America because they are 
responding to the need of the people living in those areas. The evangelizer in our own area needs to 
discover how this model can help in the task of reaching the Hispanics with the Gospel. Not 
everything applies here and some aspects of the communities could even be devisive. 

Danners to be avoided. The first danger to be pointed out would be the imitation of 
their particular political outlook. Here the word political is not used in a pejorative sense but 
care should be taken to avoid possible pitfalls. Most of the communities are engaged in a study of 
the Bible that has its roots deep in the particular needs of the Latin American people and it is 
geared to solving their particular needs. Studying the development of these groups it is 
understandable that they are, consciously or not, engaged in liberation work. They are looking for 
the answer to their problems of poverty, injustice, and inequality and their findings take them 


16 Boff. p. 15. 

17 Boff. p. 20. 
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Into action along these lines. In some countries, like Brazil, the/ are such a real political force 
that some politicians would like to see them allied with their parties. 

In Southern California it is necessary to find the issues that call fx Biblical stud/ 
and action here. No doubt in some areas, where the South Americans and Central Americans are a 
predominant group the liberation subjects should be considered, but alwa/s in the context of the 
situation and conditions in which the/ are living now,- it would be a big mistake to try to transplant 
the political situations south of the border to the area under consideration. Another area where the 
liberation themes should apply would be in the areas where the farm workers live and work, but 
the essential thing is to keep always the context in mind. Perhaps the stud/ of the Bible would lead 
to some action, even political action, but this should alwa/s be within the text (the Bible) and the 
context (present social and cultural conditions) of the group. 

Another aspect of the basic Christian communities that should be avoided is their 
tendency to identify the Oospel with the poor. This is something that the/ cannot help but in 
Southern California the situation is completely different While some Hispanics in this area are 
certainly poor, there are also the well-established middle class people, like the examples that 
were mentioned in the M Demographic Profile”, who even though they were field workers when 
they were young, like Rudy and Ofelia, now they are managers of stores, bank employees, or 
entrepreneurs. The content of the Bible should be applied to the context in which the people live. 

Finally, it is very important, as Boff has pointed out, not to try to substitute the 
communities fx the church. The success of the groups, the wxm feelings within the groups, 
could create the impression that the/ should take the place of the church, when in reality, they 
should keep on being an xm x prolongation of the church into the larger community she is 
serving. The pastor and the members of the mother church should alwa/s be in close contact with 
the basic Christian community, which should alwa/s be under the umbrella of the mother church. 
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Applying the m odel to the California-Pacific Conference 


As in the case of Brazil, the basic Christian communities will be born only 
through the efforts and initiative of the authorities of the church and, in the last analysis, through 
the efforts of the local pastor and the local congregation. Perhaps they will be born here with a 
different name and for a different purpose than in South America, but they could be a blessing to 
the churches and the Hispanic communities; perhaps they would be called “family groups”, or the 
traditional none ° Bible study groups”, but the name is not important; the important thing is that 
these groups should be used to reach the people who now are not being reached with the Gospel; for 
this reason the organization of the groups should be very intentional: to reach the people with the 


Gospel. 

The concern could arise in the administrative council, or in the committee on 


evangelism, but, under any circumnstance, is should be on the heart and mind of the pastor. The 
church should start, following the evangelization circle, by discovering that the church has failed 
to reach the Hispanics, which is the first suspicion. The realization that the Hispanic people are 
all around the church, many of them without any church connection, would move them to the 


second step. 

The second step should be to lead the people of the church to a study of their 

community: What is the social condition of the people they are planning to serve? Are they 
workers? Farmers? From South or Central America? Old immigrants? New immigrants? Are 
they Mexican-Americans (born in the United States)? All these are important questions that 
should be answered before starting the organization of the communities. Another aspect to be 
considered at this point is the way the new group is to be organized. Who is going to be the leader? 

Where are they going to meet? How frequently? 

When the evangelizer knows the people he is going to work with, ami when he has 
the right method for the task, he is ready to plunge into the work of starting the new basic 
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Christian community. In this new hermeneutic of evangelism he will always hold the three 
elements together, the people, the Bible, and himself as the leeder. 

The last step consists In the excitement of putting the Ideas and findings into 

operation. The new group will be launched, perhaps by one or two members of the church 

inviting some of their friends for a meeting in tiieir home; or perhaps in studying the community, 

it was discovered that there was a group of Salvadorans that were reedy to meet to talk about their 

situation in this country and to receive help along the way. The possibilities are many, but the 
essential thing is that it should always be kept in mind that the Bible should be relevant to the 
groups' needs and that the leader should always be aware of them. The basic Christian communities 
grow from within, the people themselves, and this characteristic should be constantly in the mind 
of the leader. 

After some time and work with the group the evangellzer should be able to ask 
himself whether his suspicions were right? Did he choose the right method? Is he using the Bible 
in the right way? Is he accepting the culture of the people in his dealings with them? Are some 
areas Important for the people that he has not touched, or that he does not know enough about so he 
cannot work adequately on them? After this time working with the group, does the leader find that 
he is becoming spiritually and psychological fitted for the task? 

With this new suspicion the evangellzer goes back to the first step in the 
evangelization circle for s new assessment aid reflection. This is an important aspect of the circle 
and in the work of the groups, or for the work of evangelism in general, for that matter. The 
evangellzer should never consider that he has the perfect method or the perfect group, aid that he 
has all the knowledge that he needs for his work. This periodic evaluation will make for healthy 
groups, adequate methods, and spiritually healthy evangelizers. Boff shows how the groups 
experience transcends culture and politics: 

The communities prove that it is possible to be a Christian without being conservative; a man of 
faith at the same time one is engaged in social issues; that is possible to hope against hope aid to 
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dream about eternity without taking our feet from solid ground and without loosing sight of the 
struggle for a better morning, even here, within our history. 18 


Adelante 


Adelante, meaning Forward in English, was organized by the Pico Rivera United 
Methodist Church, under the leadership of Its pastor, the Rev. Dr. Fernando Santlllana, In October 
of 1984.' 9 It all began with a year-long stud/ of the Pico-Union area of Los Angeles where it was 
discovered that there were a great number of Central Americans and no United Methodist Church to 
help them. There is a Lutheran Church and several short-lived Pentecostal churches which are 
orgmlzed and then, after three or four months disappear. After one year of study and analysis, and 
with some help from the Annual Conference, the work was begun. 

The first step was to rent a place to serve as headquarters and to furnish it as best 

they could with a few chairs and tables. From the very beginning the work was identified as United 
Methodist in a very Intentional way and as a religious organization. The idea is to evangelize but 
not in the traditional way; the members of the Pico Rivera church went there to help the people 
and through their work and testimony they hope that some people will be reached with the Oospel. 
They went to help, but they did not organize a social center, they do not distribute food or clothing, 

they organized their work around the needs of the people. 

The people of Adelante discovered that there was some help available for the adults 
through some other organizations in the area, but no help for children, so they decided to start 
there. Tutoring groups were organized to help children with their home work. Their parents could 
not help them because they could not speak English and, in many cases, they could not read even in 
Spanish. The groups work from 3:00 p.m. to 5:30 p.m. serving children seven to twelve years old 


18 Boff, p. 73. 

19 All the information about Adelante was gathered in a personal interview with Dr. SanUllana 
held at Adelante, on September 27, 1985. 
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During Christmas the children prepared a Christmas program and Invited their 

parents, so the/ got acquainted with Adelante. 

Now there Is a Mothers' Cl which according to Santlllana's expression “is just 
mother United Methodist Women's Croup” but with definite social action inclinations. For 
Instance, at a particular street crossing their children could see some drug pushers offering 

cocaine and marijuana openly to the passers-by and the mothers were very upset because the 
police were doing nothing to stop It After some study and consideration they were able to move the 
police to action and the pushers went away. They have also moved the city to clean their streets 
and to pick up their trash. In all this it is Important to note that they have been able to find ways 
to accomplish this even though they are undocumented people. For the Adelante people the 
important thing is not only the fact that the group has won some battles but that the mothers now 
can see that they can do things and that their voice can be heard 

At the present time the program of Adelante includes these adult groups; three to 
study English as a second language; a group of Spanish as second language, attended by some nuns 
and Anglos; one organized by the Post Office, to prepare people to take the test to work in the Post 
Office, because they need Spanish-speaking people; a theatre group; a sewing group; a literacy 
group in Spanish; a weekly Bible stud/ group; and a religious service every Sunday afternoon. 

Santillana is quick to clarity that everything is free and with a clear religious 
emphasis. The only place where something is charged is in the sewing class; if the students decide 
to sell some of their products; then 25* of the money is kept for Adelante. Also there is a 
voluntary offering during the services. There is something interesting about these services; to 
avoid confusion with the mass and with the term “service" that many do not undertand, they are 

called Celebration of the Word. They are attended by an average of 30 people, but once a month 
the number is greater and there are even people standing for lack of chairs. This is because, once 
a month they “ remember the martyrs” in a special service of preaching and communion. A Roman 
Catholic priest comes to officiate, along with Santillana Part of the service follows the United 
Methodist tradition and part the Roman Catholic tradition. It is interesting to note that there is 
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full communion between priest, pastor and congregation, which the present writer considers 
unusual, in this service the life of Bishop Oscar Romero Is memorialized, along with any recent 
deaths in the congregation. 

The Bible stud/ is called Reflection on the WartvA Involves the participation of 
a group of ten or twelve. There is no speclel "teacher “as such, but Santlllana Introduces the 
subject and then everybody participates, putting together the Biblical passage and their 
particular concerns. Sometimes their observations are striking, like the time when they were 
discussing a subject where Herod the Oreat was mentioned and described and one of the group 
exclaimed: “ Now Herod Is called Napolebn Duarte! ” Some of the people have been in basic 
Christian communities in El Salvador which facilitates their participation In their new group 
here. 

Last August they stopped all programs for two weeks to evaluate the work. They 
considered all the groups and classes and new methods were introduced; new text books were 
chosen and in some cases a new way was devised to divide the groups. After the two weeks a feeling 
that things were Improved was prevalent and the directors and the leaders of Adelante were ready 
for a new cycle. 

Adelante is a good model for reaching the Hispanlcs within the California-Pacific 
Conference; in some ways it could be definitely considered as a basic Christian Community; in 
some other ways it could be considered as a social center; and in some aspects could be considered 
as store front evangelism, but actually it is not any of these and at the same time Is all of them 
combined In a unique way to serve the community. Here Is the text and context of Hispanic 
evangelization expressed in the way a congregation found most meaningful for a particular area In 
Los Angeles. We can see the evangelization circle in operation: The Pico Rivera congregation had a 
suspicion that in the Pico-Unlon area there was a group of Hispanics with a particular need and 
they went to find out whether that was so. They studied the area, devised the best methods and 
started to work. After some time they stopped to reflect and evaluate the work done because they 
had the suspicion that the work could be improved aid that some of the methods were not the best 
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for the Job. After this time of evaluation they started a new cycle that, no doubt, will take Adelaide 
through many cycles. 

A Hispanic District in the California-Pacific Conference 

As was shown In Chapter 11, the merger of the Hispanic work of the conference 

into the work of the Anglo Annual Conference did not produce the results that were hoped for; there 
are fewer churches now and membership In them is falling also. If these facts are considered 
against the growing number of Hispanics in the area where the conference has responsibility they 
should produce serious considerations in the minds of United Methodist people. 

Even though the experiment known as “ integration” failed, there is still a group 
of Hispanic churches within the conference, led by a group of pastors that want to do their job in 
the best possible way. If the churches are not growing now, that does not mean that they could rot 

grow in the future, but it is necessary to find new ways to bring new power and a new vision to 

them. The present writer has the suspicion that the solution could be in the formation of an 
Hispanic District of the California-Pacific Conference. This would bring certain dynamics into 
operation in the Hispanic churches, as will be explained later. 

An Hispanic District in the Conference would give Hispanic churches greater 
control over their own affairs. In a personal interview, Clifton L. Holland 20 made clear that to 
reach the Hispanics three things are necessary: First, good relations between Hispanics and 
Anglos. This is especially important where the Hispanic congregation is worshiping and working 
in the facilities of an Anglo group. Nobody wants to belong to a group that is in constant ethnic 
friction, or where there is no freedom to express their faith according to their particular cultural 

2° The interview was held on September 26,1985. Mr Holland is the author of the book Jhg. 
Daiimous Dimens ion in Hispanic los Anoeies (South Pasadena. William Carey Library, 1974). At the 
present time he is working on his dissertation for the PhD. degree at Fuller Theological Seminary. He is 
also a member of several groups and organizations working for the evangelization of the Hispanics. Since 
1972 he has been a missionary with the Latin American Mission in San Jose, Costa Rica, where he is on 

the staff of the Institute of In-Oepth Evangelism. 
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patterns. This freedom Is what the Roman Catholics have been discovering In their churches since 
Vatican 11 and It should be preserved and augmented In United Methodist congregations. 

A second element in succesful work with the Hispanics is a solid Hispanic 
structure. This means that the work, the decision-making, the planning and execution of the 
plaining, should be in the hands of the Hispanics. It Is necessary to avoid at all costs the 
paternalism of the time of Dr. Yernon M. McCombs. Explaining his point, Holland referred to the 
Assemblies of Qod and the Baptist churches that both have Hispanic conferences that are growing 
at the present tima 

The third element, according to Holland, Is that any Hispanic work should have a 
strategy that is thoroughly Hispanic. The work should be intentionally and decisively Hispanic In 
orientation and It should be germane to their culture. At the same time there should be a policy of 
mutual understanding and cooperation. 

Artvantsps n f the Hispanic D istrict 

The advantages of the Hispanic District could be multiple: The different programs 
of the churches, such as Christian education, evangelization, stewardship and worship, could be 
carried out In what could be called the " Hispanic way," that Is to say, within the Hispanic culture. 
So far, the help from the conference in the life of the Hispanic churches Is minimal and when the 
Hispanic leaders attend the Anglo workshops and retreats they find the ideas difficult to translate 
Into the life of the Hispanic church. The formation of the new district would also help in the 
development of new leadership for the Hispanic churches and for the conference In general. One of 
the main goals should be the establishment of new churches and the growth of those already In 
existence. Finally, the new district would allow reflexion in relation with the program and goals 
of the Hispanic church. At this point the evangelizing circle would be a helpful device. 
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Implementation 


The implementation or this idee would require the appointment by the bishop of an 
Hispanic elder to the district superintendency. The district should be at par with the rest of the 
districts regarding representation in the cabinet, funding, and full participation in the general 
proyan of the conference. This is Important because this would give the district superintendent 
status In the conference and also within the Hispanic churches. The district would carry all the 
programs of the Hispanic churches, which means that the district would be accountable to the 

conference the same as the other districts. 

At the present time the brown caucus known as LAMA0 (an acronym for Latin 
American Methodist Action Group) is the vehicle for expression of the Hispanic church in the 
California-Pacific Conference and the organism that represents her nationally. This has been the 
case for several years now, but the present writer feels that the time has come for a change and 
that the Hispanic District very well could take Its place. During all these years LAMA0 has served 
very well, especially during Its first years, when It was Important that the voice of the Hlspanlcs 
be heard at the conference and national levels; its first leader did a good job in this respect and 
gained for the Hlspanlcs of the conference visibility and a level of participation In conference 
affairs that they had not enjoyed till then. But now, even though there are funds available and the 
need for programing In different levels Is evident in the churches, LAMA6 has proved not to be as 
effective as it might be it, the new district could take over at this point, with due recognition for 
the road that LAMA0 has paved. 

What would be the boundries of this new district? The new Hispanic district would 
encompass all the Hispanic churches within the conference, regardless of the district in which 
they occur. The district would cover from Santa Paula to San Ysidro, on the border with Mexico, 
and from Pasadena to Santa Ana; its borders would be irregular and at the present time the 
number of churches within the district would be fewer than the number in the other districts, 
but, at the beginning this would allow the district superintendent and the pastors of the churches 
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to give more time to planning and implementing programs of revivification for the local churchss 
and the whole district 

At this point it is helpful to quote the Discipline of the church regarding the role 

of the district superintendent Part of 9 501 reads as follows: 

Those who superintend carry primary responsibility for ordering the life of the Church. 

It is their tesk to enable th9 gathered Church to worship and to evangelize faithfully, Itis 
also their task to facilitate the initiation of structures and strategies hr the equipping of 
Christian people for service in die Church and in the world in Vie name ofJesus Christ 
and to help extend the service in mission It isthelr task, aswrell, toseettiat all matters, 
temporal and spiritual, are administered in a manner which acknowledges the ways and 
the insiahtsof the world critically and with understanding while remaining cognizant of 
and faithful to the mandate of the church. The formal leadership in the United Methodist 
Church, located in these superintending offices, is an Integral part of the system of an 

itinerant ministry. 21 

The district superintendent in the United Methodist Church is supposed to be a 
leader in the work of evangelism, equipping the churches in this work. For the district 
superintendent in toe Hispanic District this should be the paramount task on his agenda. 

Christian Basic Communities and Adelante were mentioned as models that can be followed but, 
undoubtedly, in the actual experience of working with toe churches new models and methods would 
be found In any case, toe text and context of evangelization should always be kept in mind; this 
means that the evangelizing circle should be always in operation. 

Many Hlspanlcs are flying in circles, like the eagle of toe parable in Chapter IV, 
looking fa* a place to rest Many of them are looking for toe spiritual rest toat toe United 
Methodist Church could offer. To bring the people out of their faith in the Creole Christ, a 
powerless and lifeless Christ, is a major undertaking, nothing short of a cultural and religious 
revolution, and the Hispanic District could very well spearheaded it 


21 Tha Book of Discipline of the United Methodist Chuirch (Nashville: United Methodist 
Publishing House. 1984) p. 249. Emphasis added. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

1. All the Hlspanics in America, with the exception of the Portuguese-speaking, 
have the same ancestry. Perhaps the/ have in their veins the blood of different Indian groups, or 
maybe they are mixed with some other European ethnic family, but the common denominator is 
that all of them, one way or another, have Spanish blood in their veins. Thus it is evident that all 
Hispanics living in America have a common culture and form a family, even though with 
particular tints or peculiarities according to the countries from which they came. This common 
culture make the Hispanics a single target for evangelization and presents a challenge to the 
California-Pacific Conference. 

2. The Methodist Church began working with the Hispanics in earnest with the 
formation of the Latin American Mission in 1920. As the documents of the church show, there was 
a period of expansion and growth, but with the integration of the Hispanic work directly into the 
annual conference, a decrease has been experienced in the number and vitality of the churches. 
Perhaps the reasons behind the actions of the conference were many and sound, but the experiment 
failed, which is no reason for not working with the Hispanics outside the churches, because if the 
Hispanics inside the churches are diminishing in number, outside of them they are growing at an 
astonishing rate. This is not a time to give up but to reconsider and evaluate the work done and to 
try new methods with new enthusiasm. 

3. In the definition of evangelism of the Lausanne Covenant it is explained that 
“evangelism itself is the proclamation of the historical, biblical Christ as Saviour and Lord, with 
a view to persuading people to coma to Mm personally and to be reconciled to Sod. ” i This remark 
makes clear that the task of evangelization includes proclamation, persuasion, and invitation, in 
order to bring the people to God. But this task is not confined to a particular culture or country but 
goes beyond its boundaries. Holland affirms that 

1 Aifporf r \Cmk&. Fvanoalizina Neooaaan North America (Scottsdale, PA: Herald Press, 1982), 
p. 191 - Emphasis added. 
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the ministry to the Hispanics hss to take into consideration the needs of the Hispanic 
people one wants to serva Culture shouldn't be an obstacla The people should he served 
in the language they feel more conformable, Spanish or English, either in monolingual 
services or In bilingual services. The music used could be the traditional or 
contemporary Angto music, or some ethnic music. The main thing is that our work with 

any ethnic group shuld be contextualized and relevant 2 3 

Arreguin expresses the same idea, that language is not the primary 
consideration, noting that there are several Hispanic Baptist churches in the Los Angeles aree that 
carry on their work completely in English.^ It is interesting that these two experts affirm that 
the most important thing is not to preserve a culture but to bring the persons to Christ 

The evangelfeer should be open and ready to serve people in the language in which 
they can be more readily brought to God. Both Arreguin and Holland affirm that culture could be 
dear to the evangeli 2 er but the all-important priority is the Gospel. 

4. The Hispanics in the United States have in their minds and hearts, as their 
religious heritage, the Creole Christ, the result of the Moors' cultural impact on Spain during 
their domination of that country which, religiously, produced what has been called in this 
dissertation “the Spanish Christ” As has been explained, the Creole Christ is the result of the 
impact of the Spanish culture on the Indian culture of Mexico during the conquest of Mexico by 
Spain. The fact is that both “Christs” are “cadaver Christs,” because faith is centered in a 
Christ that suffers and dies, and stays in the tomb as opposed to rising again in a glorious 
resurrection triumphing over death. That Christ is a dead Christ covered with gobs of blood, 
immobile, and lifeless. 

The work of the evangelizer is to bring to these people the Christ of the 
gospels, the Christ they have never known. The Christ that grew up in Palestine, that lived in 
Galilee, the Christ that preached, taught, and performed miracles. The Christ between Christmas 


2 Interview with Clifton L Holland, September 26, 1985. 

3 Interview with Dr. Jose Arreguin. Hispanic Department. Fuller Seminary, Pasadena. Calif., 
September 26, 1985. 
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A PROPOSAL FOR HISPANIC MINISTRY IN IKE CALIFORNIA PACIFIC CONFERENCE OF 
THE UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
(Presented by LAMAS, the Conferees Hispsnic Caucus) 


j. Tte Challengeend the Need 

The ministry of the Unites Methodist Church snong Hispanic people In tMa 
Southern California region has * long history with many lessons to be learned from the experience. 
We must apply t hese le sson s to the present situation as we in the newly sstcbltshod Cslifcrnia- 
Pssific Annual Conference took for ways of enhancing this ministry end macing it more effective. 
Because of the most r^ent wave of tmm Kjrsttsi into the Souttern California 
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region from Mexico, Central American countries, and other countries of Latin America, and 
because of the phenomenal growth of the Hispanic population through record-setting natural 
increase, most of the religious groups in Southern California are now making this group the 
highest priority for outr&eh. 

We believe that Methodism es an expression of the Chrisit© faith Iras much to 
offer Hispsnic people. It is obvious that practically all Hispanies come from a cultural and 
religious tradition in Reed an Catholicism. We sjknowledip that the Rcm&i Catholic Church in 
Southern California is seeking to minister to Hispanies in new and creative ways. However, maty 
Hispanies are increasingly open to other alternatives of Christian faith and expression in the 
religiously and culturally pluralistic environment in which we live. The Units! Methodist 
alternative can be a helpful and fullfilling one for many Hispanies as it 1? ftp many of us. St is also 
true that for many Hispanies, the denominational differences which we in the Units! States have 
stressed and have allowed to divide us are .Kit so important This is also an appropriate time fcr us 
to find bold and risk-taking ways of ministring to Hispanies given the fact of the general church s 
quadrennial missiona! priority, “ Developing std Strengthenirai the Ethnic Minority Local Church 
for Witness and Mission. ” 

It is a spirit of genuine concern that we share with many United Methodists the 
contrast between the pihersmsna! growth of the Hispsnic peculation in the Smjihsrn California 
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Area end the decline In the number sf Hispanic Untied Methodist churches ssJ congregations ever 
the lest several dsesdes. 

Ws also wist? to refer to the recently published document, “The Hispenic Vision 
fer the Third Century of Methodism/' published by MARCKA, the t^tsnal Hispanic Caucus where 
it is stated ttet tls Weston Uurisliction of the UMC lies the larpst Hi^ssiic population of all tts 
six jurisdictions (6,252,045) and that in Metropolitan Los Angeles, the 2.055 mil lien Hispanic 
population is the largest Mexican population efts' Mexico City. It is also rssemm^sdsd that 
“structures within the United Methodist Church rssd to bs sifted so es to facilitate and promois 
the missions and ministry of the Church among Hinnies." (Page 5) 

We wish now to look primarily to the future with hops and with confidence as we 
present the following proposal for ministry to Htspanics in the new California-Pacific Annual 
Conference: 

1. That a new district be organized, in a&ition to the present eight, to he made up 
of the Hispailc churches and conceptions of the conference, end of churches end congregations 
lo c a ted in communities where there is a numerical majority of Hispanic population. 

2. The new district superintendent shall be a Hispanic minister end function in 

the cabinet as all the other superintendents. 

3. The new district shell Is in operation f®* an initial six year perksl after which 

evaluation shall determine whether it is to continue or change. 

4. There shall be provided adequate staffing for the operation of this district 

Examples of such staffing is as follows: 

a Associate pr^ram staff persons in stewardship @tti fin®tcss?aS in Christian 

Education. 

5. There shall be adequate ffiss$tg of this new district 

6. All of the organizations! structures and support for the new district shall be 
put in place as for any rtew district crcpiized in the traditional manner. 
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IS. Rgsoonsifri'iitlsssrdTssxseftht&Mew DistrictOfficeandTeam for_Hi&gntsMinistry 

T &2 responsibilities and tasks os inis team will frs along the lifers of uS Objectives 
cf the Misslonal Priority of the United Methodist Church for the quadrennium 1385-88 
(Devsloplrtg end Strangling the Ethnic fitnorlty Iasi Church for Witness and Mission) Out 
with specific empiaSis on s'sas tlEt are critical for the development cf Hi^sns ministries sn 
CUR Conference. These ffi'esss'8: 

< ?t.- fjguniwwiwmwt rtf nesai UioftOflif' * 

I. HJU wSlu2jf iSaiiSJCait C3RJ USvOIVpilJiOS**. vr# Itww 


2. Strengthening cf existing Hispanic congregations; 

3. A strong end sgressive prt^sn for ths recruitment of clergy for Hispsiic 


churches and ministries; 

4 . An intentional effort to work with churches in transition (churches which 
communities are changing to Hispanic); 

5. Thestarting of new Outreach Prog'ams that will cater to the needs of Hispanic 


communities. 

We propose to re&ft these goals fry: 

A. Starting new Hispanic congregations using the Home-Churches model. 
This could be dons with the intention of developing new Hispanic congregations where there srs 
none and that, given the populations tracts end census, are highly concentrated Hispanic 
communities where the possibilities of success are hi$t We suggest this mofel be used to "test the 
waters". We have set a goal of at least six (6) new churches fry 1992. 

B. Theusaof existing United Methodist facilities to fester the 
crcpiizstion of Bible Study groups, Vacation Bible Schools or worship meetings that could 
eventually develop into jew Hispanic congregations. This effort nssd to te directed mainly to 
churches in transition. The new group will rot necessarily be a part of the existing church but 
will search for tfr 3 options that will better express their own vision of their ministry and purpose 
In the community Our goal of new Hispanic congregations out of trstsitional situations is at least 
twelve (12) for the six year duration cf this program. 
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C. The reaching cut tc the poor end tbs powerless in thslr own situation 
in the barrio. Tbs immediate c^el cf this apprcsh is to be a wftn&s shout tbs 1 ibsretion and 
justice that are basic principle in the biblical tsuiiioisy. This could be fisns by using tha ms&l 
cf the base sslasiel communitisS (comunids^ eclesialss & b^e) that have been very succsssfus 
in Hispanic countries all over cut hemisphere and that appeal to the poor people here In the unrsd 
States also. (An example of this is the eatcbli^imsut cf the "teJitrc Adelsnts hers in Los Angstes 

and a similar project in Washington, D. C.). 

D. The development sid Gaining cf cur lay arcs clergy leadership is a 
very important part cf this program. To that effect we proper s ^b&ltshmsnt cf a permanent 
Training tenter that will make it a priority to provide the necessary training so that ministry in 
our Hispanic churches ha dona in an organised end appropriate way. Among the first 
responsibilities fir this team cf trainers are; 

1) tenduciing v igor s and extensive training in Evangelization 

(both theologically and methodologically). The extensive studies of Dr. Mortimer Arias need to be 
incorporated in this process ss also the Comprehensive Plan Per Evangelism (adapted to an 
Hispanic cents...). 

2) The predation Implementation of a Guide ®d Plan for 

intep^l Stewardship in Hispanic churches with the expressed intentional goal of self-support 

We nsed to get our churches cut of the dependency syndrome, foster own dimity, and ownership of 
their buildings and pr&jrsns. Weexpect this tssn to rssSi tte goal of i2 churches becoming 
self-supported by the end of the initial duration of this pre^sn (1986-S2). Existing 
stewardship guides in Puerto Rico aid Rio Grande Annual tenfs'ercss, cp^sd specifically to 
Hispsnics, could be obtained and implemented here, in addition to this we could use methods like 
tho»i provided by the Office of Finance i^td Field Service, Hispanic Field Staff, of the Bcsrd of 
Discipleship. 

The participation of Hispanic churches In district end conference training events is 
usually very limited mm to the feet that bath the language and culture are absent from these 
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scents. We presses that ths training be within cur cultural perspective sk! that both 
Spanish and Engltsli is used as necessary. Tits Ministry Teem will have the responsibility of 
conSucii^ the© 

training events end to find appropriate trainers and consultants where particular expertise might 

u3 

3) Prcvkte orientation and training to pasters that come from 
othsr ps'ts of the country or from Latin America so that when they start working the assimiletters 
and ssultui'sticn is facilitated. 

E. Ministries at all ©p levels of kit Church are a vital part of this 

proposal, but in a specie- way with ths youth. The very life of our churches depend on our faithful 
and careful attention std nurture of this untapped and unlimited source of talents and r^ourcss in 
our communities and nei^borhsoste. That is why we propose and enccur^p ate participation of 
this Team Ministry in ths on^nizattoo s«d envelopment of youth and chil&'ens activities that will 
involve in a meanir^ful way our childr^i and youth in the matnstrs&n life of our Hispanic 
church es. Youth Directors have proven to be successful in ^Stressing these nsste. We would like 
to see full-time youth directors in Hispanic churches end where that is not feasible at least a 
ps*t-time one. Another way this could be ssomplished is by the strength&iing of our Sunday 
Schs&ls. This has been s priority within ths unites fistrKsnsi Church for the iosi few «««. 

vary little, if anything, has been intentionally &ns to supply the nsste of the Hispanic churches. 
That is why we mig«t need to produce resources or get them from wherever they could he found so 

to be ^ 3 le to accomplish what is nested in this erea 

F. Ths ministry of many of our Hispanic churches can be enhanced by 
projects that will involve them In a more meaningful way, a mere active way in ths life of their 
communities. There are funds that could be ussd for that purpo^, both at the local district and 
conference levels and also at the nations! level of our church. The lack of knowledge about those 
resources and their lack of training in prising propels make it very difficult to participate In 
the proposal writing necessary so to take advantage of them. That is the reason why we are 
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proposing that part of tins time of this Tesm Ministry te devoted to educste ssi train about these 
resources and even get involved in proposal writing where nscsssv to insure that the most 


advantageous use of those resources is &me. 

S. A very str&tg &td sosressivg program to rsruit clergy leadership for 

Kir Hispanic churches nesB to os developed. This pres^am well ha njuUl-«iiiis>3iwffi«: 

1} The recruitment from our existing hank of lay persons with 
appropriate gifts for ministry and the appointment of ttes parsons © tocal pastors under dte 
supervision and direct responsibility of an orbited Hisjsnls eider. Tsiis will help us mace Pelt® 
use of the talents of those la/ perrons and also our erteined clergy. The Board of the Ordained 
Ministry will hsve to est^lish s new sit o? guidelines sto salary r^utrsmsnts for these Iks? 
pasters. 


2) Recruitment of trained pasters? leadership from otter parts 


of North and South America sid the Caribtest that would be willing to tpt involved in ministering 
In Kir Conference. Promotion at all levels nssds to happen in order for this program to be 
effective. It will be the task of the Item to use every opportunity st the national level to sfvance 
our own programs and to help in the jollification of possible candidates that could be trsrtsferrKf 
in. 


among the young people in local churches ©id the organization of a Hispanic clergy team that will 
assurogs them, help end guide them through the process of college snd seminary into the ordained 
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ministry. 

H. The churches in tnstsition are very instrumental for ite success of an 
embitlous program like this one. This Team will make its purpose to create awareness within the 
pastoral and ley leadership of these conceptions so that they mid start tiring ministry in their 
own communities ami neighterho&is in such a way ttet an enhatesment of the overall ministry be 
*ha rssuit mkj the taki?« over of a property by artotter ethnic group with the con^ient 
refitment and temonstratlcms of racism that in the pest have teen the trs^n^'k of diis process. 
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Whenever necessary and possible it should be encouraged that more than ere group or congregation 
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msst st the same location but s careful and intentional process of spring facilities needsto be 
stipulate! =td stimulated Tbs Conference Bcsu of Global ilirdstrl^ gui&lines provide for such e 


process to be follows! 

L As a result cf a more active ps'tictpaitcn of Hispanic churches in t«s 
community and organization of bsss ecclesis! communities std new churches, a new swarerass of 
among Hispanics will arise and raw prisms of outreach ana social agencies mi^it nssd to 
be established that will enhance the overall ministry cf Hispanic churches and that will cater to 


the needs of those groups. This ministry Team will be sws'e end involved in this process. 

Other rasds and ministries will arise in tie pnsess of &1ng ministry in this new way, so 
this list of Task and Responsibilities is by no messs complete or schsustivs, so we know that other 
areas of ministry will need to be added to these and should appropriately be dene. 

In our search for a better way to ft ministry with Hispanics we have teen encouraged by 
many people and informs! by our own culture, history and self-understanding. But lately we have 
i^sn encourap! ate) by the wtsus of cejt Bishop, Dr. Jack fi. Tusll, who ftring a receni H«spanic 
durisdictiorat Consultation assessed the group in Spanish and sat! 

"Ws nsed to un&rsiand the felt neads of Hispanic People, and envelop programs to fit those 

While our basic taslc is proclaiming the gospel, the wav we present it needs tPte_tsiloredto 
tng noyjg nf papaie whsrs they ars. We need to run risks. Rather th&i trying nothing bscsiss this 
protects us from failure, 1st us try five things in tie hops that one or two may succeed. Let us try 
things we have never tried before." 

These are very appropriate wsrds for cur times. Let us be rsirspsjs to set upon 


them. 
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